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War conditions are daily bringing new financial Government gets its supplies as needed, and the 

and credit problems. In the food field, for ex- banker gets a profitable and protected loan. 
ample, Government agencies Field Warehousing by Douglas-Guardian is 
take a major share of the able to create a profitable loan basis in numer- 
Canned Goods, Meats and situations where usual yardsticks do not 
other products, but seldom can apply. Enables you to loan larger amounts for 
give advance schedules of ship- expanded production. : 

: er We'll be glad to have our representative call 

ping dates and destinations as : ‘ 

to explain how Douglas-Guardian 

Service is flexible enough to meet 

present day conditions . . . enabling 

you to supply needed funds speed- 


ily, yet with adequate protection. 
for yourFREE<ery. money to tide him over, the Just drop us a line. 


Douglas-Guardian Warchouse Corporation 


Nation-wide Field Warehousing Service 


CHICAGO — Suite 1101, 100 W. Monroe Street NEW ORLEANS — 118 No. Front Street 


Atlanta, Ga. Cleveland, O. Dallas, Tex. Easton, Md. Los Angeles, Cal. Memphis, Tenn. New York, N. ¥. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Portland, Ore. Rochester, N. Y. ; Springfield, Mo. Springfield, Mass. San Francisco, Cal, Tampa, Fic. 


FREE BOOK 


on request. A_ bigger, 
more comprehensive edi- 


is done under normal conditions. 
Douglas-Guardian service is the 
tion of our pocket-size 
book that's in the desks 
ideal answer to this problem. 


for information on Field 


Warehousing and Douglas- The producer gets needed 
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The Cleveland letter accompanying this 
picture said: “We are enclosing a photo- 
graph of the Christmas tree in the Union 
Bank of Commerce here.” Whether Santa 
Claus comes early to Cleveland or whether 
this is last year’s tree doesn’t matter. The 
picture, after all, is the thing 


Reminder 


Last DECEMBER this department sug- 
gested that Defense Bonds would make 
excellent Christmas remembrances. 

This December we change one word 
and repeat the suggestion: 

Give War Bonds! 


Rations 


WHETHER YOU pronounce it with a 
long or short “a,” rationing is here as a 
basic part of our war economy. As the 
strings tighten it’s obvious that banks 
are to have an important part in the 
financial machinery that makes the 
system work. 

This month we not only report—in 
text and picture—on the eastern New 
York experiment, but raise our sights 
and take in as much of the national 
horizon as one can hope to capture these 
days. 

The photographs from the Albany- 
Schenectady-Troy area trace the sev- 
eral steps taken in the process of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 3) 
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nown. True, there'll be Turkey on the Table in 
throughout the land . . and Carols sung by lusty voices and 
JN Tree . . . and Gifts from Home—but Christmas isn’t really 
Christmas, away from family and fireside. %* Men, you know, 
are “but boys grown tall”. And it is vital co this nation that the 
things for which Christmas stands be preserved to all of us. For 


these things are part of America’s heart and spirit and will to 


Keep 


Doys who are giving so 

—an answer that speaks for all 

answer our Men in Service would them- 
ONTRIBUTE TO THE U.S. 0.—the organiza- 


‘tion our boys entertainment, recreation, good fellow- 


ship—the organization that is the closest thing to home for a 
service man. AND BUY MORE BONDS—to hasten the day 
when Christmas will again be Christmas, with families reunited 


—and Peace on Earth becomes a fact as well as a prayer. 


GEORGE LAMONTE & SON, Makers of Safety Paper for Checks, NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY 


Copies of this ad in color, suitable for framing, with our name omitted, available on request. 
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JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


banking the gasoline and sugar coupons 
in the 33 bank offices that have been 
handling the ration accounts. Also, 
there’s something on the Washington 
angle. 


A Hundred Billion Dollars 


WHEN BANKING said to RoBert W. 
BACHELOR of the A.B.A. economist’s 
office: “Bob, how much is $100,000,- 
000,000?” he smiled and asked us to 
wait a couple of weeks while he did some 
figuring. 

His answer is on page 36 in an unusual 
picture-story. 

Subsequently, we questioned him on 
how he and the staff had done it. 

“Well,” quoth Bob, “We got a cal- 
culator, plenty of paper, some sharp 
pencils, statistics on the thickness of a 
package of bills, and a quiet room. The 
chief difficulty was quite unexpected. 
The thing that almost stuck me was 
finding a silver dollar. I tried bank after 
bank after bank in the neighborhood of 
the office, with no luck. Then somebody 
suggested a numismatist. Sure enough, 
that was the answer. Now out where I 
come from .. .” 

Yes, Bob comes from California. 


Scoop? 

WHEN ALICE was in Debit, Land of 
Whee (see October 1941 BANKING) her 
interest was absorbed by the Chargeits, 
the national debt mountains that mirac- 


War Finance 


How banks can and will help 
in the new and gigantic plan 
for Treasury borrowing on an 
unprecedented scale is reported 
in the article “The Treasury’s 
Problem and Ours,” page 19. 

There are some suggestions for 
bank cooperation, a note on 
what banking has already done, 
and a general picture of the 
Treasury’s task and means avail- 
able for accomplishing it. 


ulously grew and grew, even while she 
watched. 

She was bewildered when her guide 
explained that these phenomenal moun- 
tains, which then had attained the com- 
fortable stature of Fifty Billion, were 
headed for Hundred Billion, sure. 

“Hundred Billion?” repeated Alice. 
“Where’s that?” 

“T don’t know,” said her guide. “ And 
what’s more, neither does anybody else. 
Nobody’s ever been there. But I guess 
it’s a good place. We’ll have to find out.” 

Well, we’re there now. 

The point we want to make is: we 
scooped the Treasury on this story by 
more than a year. 


Up New England Way 


It HAPPENED in Boston during a re- 
cent conference on bank personnel. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 5) 


This is a Christmas dinner in France, 1918, just after the end of World War I. 

President Wilson, Mrs. Wilson, General Pershing, with high American and 

French Army officers and Ambassador Jusserand, observed the day at Mon- 
tigny-le-Roi. How many of the celebrities can you identify? 
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Introducing ISH 


SHTAR was a Doubting-Thomas. Not that he didn’t 

have a wholesome respect for record control... 
Ishtar simply went overboard on the matter. He 
wanted permanent records, graven in clay, whatever 
the subject involved. And because that was the best 
practice in his time—2060 B. C.—it took a lot of 
telling to convince him about the selectivity of 
modern business papers. 


But the story was worth the telling and we've put it 
down in print. We believe that any bank official will 
enjoy reading it, can assuredly profit by the efficiency 
tips it provides. It’s not a selling talk, necessarily — 
but a compendium of the best thought and best 
practice employed by record specialists in designing 
forms and conserving paper. 


You can have this richly illustrated, fact-full, 22-page 
booklet for the asking. Just clip the attached coupon 
and mail it to Bank Department, Remington Rand. 
It’s free—no obligation, of course. 


THE TABLE OF CONTENTS OUTLINES 
A PROGRAM TO SAVE YOU MONEY 


Coordination of paper Quality and Age requirements. 
The manufacture of paper. 

Laboratory testing of paper. 

Paper tests YOU can perform at your desk. 

Things to watch when you specify Weight of Paper. 
Things to watch when you specify Size of Forms. 
Things to watch when you specify Printing and Ruling. 
Things to watch when initiating form Design. 
Supplementary operations for increased efficiency. 
How to evaluate paper buying economy. 

How to determine paper Age requirements. 


22 PAGES—MORE THAN 50 ILLUSTRATIONS! 
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JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


The bankers were discussing the pos- 
sibility of pooling experienced man- 
power so that one bank could borrow 
a bookkeeper or a teller (or maybe a 
vice-president) from another as a means 
of easing a serious shortage. Of course, 
that was a rather unusual suggestion, 
if for no other reason than that competi- 
tion is—well, what it is. 

Anyway, one banker in the audience 
got to his feet and said: 

“Now, just a minute, gentlemen. I 
want to test right here in this gathering 
the very point you’re making. Our bank 
is ina New Hampshire town. We have a 
very capable, experienced man avail- 
able and I’m wondering if any of the 
larger city bankers present have use for 
such a man. I can recommend him with- 
out reservation.” 

“Hold your horses,” interrupted a 
voice from the back of the room. “The 
man you’re talking about is no longer 
available. I hired him an hour ago.” 

Here’s what had happened: 

When the New Hampshire banker 
arrived for the meeting he told a group 
in the hotel lobby that this experienced 
man was on the market. A Boston 
banker immediately slipped away from 
the group, called the Granite Stater on 
the phone and hired him. 


New Hampshire Buckeye 


AT THE same conference WILLIAM 
Powers, A.B.A. customer and person- 
nel relations director, who was conduct- 
ing the meeting, asked a questioner 
where he came from. 

The man said he was only one of 
“those little buckeye bankers from New 
Hampshire.” 

“Well,” asked Mr. Powers, “what’s 
an Ohio banker doing in this neck of the 
woods?” 

Whereupon the gentleman from New 
Hampshire said that in his home town 
the word buckeye had nothing to do 
with Ohio. Up around Concord, Nashua 
or Manchester way it meant simply the 
kind of person or institution that went 
ahead day after day, minding its own 
business and being as useful as possible. 


Banker Peters 


IN THE October issue BANKING pub- 
lished a communication from J. H. 
PETERS, president of the First National 
Bank in Loveland, Colorado, urging the 
need for a greater spirit of public service 
in these critical times. 

A subsequent letter from Mr. PETERS 
goes a little more into detail regarding 
a bank’s obligations to its borrowers. 
He thinks these obligations are: 
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WASHINGTON POST—DES MOINES REGISTER AND TRIBUNE 


“ll open a separate account for my pay checks, dear, so we won’t get our joint 
account mixed up” 


“1. To receive every application for 
credit with a genuine desire to be help- 
ful. 

“2. To analyze every application for 
credit with a view to determining defi- 
nitely that the credit, if extended, will 


be constructive. 

“3. To be at least as diligent in seek- 
ing reasons for extending the accommo- 
dation as for refusing it, recognizing 
that negative decisions, as well as posi- 
tive decisions, hold possibilities of. loss. 


PERSONALIZED CHECKS for 
No-Minimum-Balance Accounts 


Our Personalized Pocket Checks 
are now so popular with regular 
checking account customers that 
we are extending this service to 
include no-minimum-balance cus- 
tomers. 


It makes no difference what type 
of plan you have in your bank, 
the new De Luxe “package” will 
fit into the picture and save you 
money. 

For $1.00 we will furnish 100 
checks — on National Safety 
Paper—imprinted and numbered. 
On all initial orders we will fur- 
nish without extra charge 
a durable long-wearing 
Lexide cover, gold- 
stamped with the 
customers name. If 
orders are sent to us 

in exact multiples of 


E LUXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


six, the price is 75 cents per order. 


This smaller package of 100 
checks is sufficient to last the aver- 
age customer more than a year 
and we confidently predict that if 
your customers use them, they 
will (1) write more checks, there- 
by improving your revenue, and 
(2) keep their accounts active 
longer, thereby reducing close- 
outs and cutting down your ac- 
quisition costs. 


Write to any of our plants for full 
information and a sample box of 
100 checks. Show them to your 
customers and see for your- 
self how enthusiastically 
they are received. 
Step-up activity and 
improve your profits 
with Personalized 
Checks. 


Manufacturing Plants at 
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THE 
NEw YORK TRUST 
COMPANY 


Capital Funds . $37,500,000 


IOO BROADWAY | 


MADISON AVENUE 
AND 40TH STREET 


TEN 
ROCKEFELLER 
PLAZA 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Under the Old Republic Plan 


insurance on personal loans 


gives economical protection 


to both lender and borrower. 


CREDIT LIFE 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
* 


The largest independent | 
company exclusively insuring | 
the lives of borrowers. 

309 W. Jackson Chicago 


“4. To seek integrity in every bor- 
rower, and, wherever found, and to 
whatever extent, to honor and respect 


| it. To respect a man’s integrity is to 
| give it sustenance and opportunity for 
growth—to deny and ignore it will tend 


to have a contrary effect. While we have 


| reason to feel grateful that it takes, in 
| most cases, more than apparent distrust 


of his integrity to destroy it, yet there 
is that element in human nature which 
causes him to tend to live up or down 
to our estimate of him, whatever it is. 
I believe this is particularly true in the 


| case of a high estimate because grati- 


tude is a powerful motive. On the other 
hand, resentment is, too. 

“5. To have a proper regard, in for- 
mulating our policies and in making our 
decisions, for the effect of any particular 
policy or decision upon the economic 
fabric of our community—recognizing 
that not only as a course dictated by 
ordinary business prudence, but as a 
very definite moral obligation as well.” 


Compliment 


ONE BUSINESS man thought so highly 
of Banker PEeTER’s October statement 
that he asked permission to reprint it as 
a message to his company’s “salesmen 
and associates.” 

This reader is Dave A. COULTER, 
sales manager of the automotive divi- 
sion of the New Britain (Connecticut) 
Machine Company.” 

We gave permission, gladly. 


The Smith’s Have It 


May WE predict that one of the 
peaks of “reader interest” in this De- 
cember BANKING awaits you on page 
22? 

There Mr. MacGrecor offers an- 
other of his lists of bankers’ names— 
this time, the names found most fre- 
quently in a canvass of the banking 
directory. 

Oh yes, the Smiths are ’way out in 
front. Far behind plod the Johnsons, in 
second place, followed rather closely by 
the Millers. Fifty paces back come the 


Browns, leading the Joneses narrowly, 
And then... 
But why spoil your fun? 


How Come? 


Soon after we’d sent “How Could 
You, Mr. Jeffers?” to the printer, the 
newspapers reported that practically no 
one in Hope, Arkansas (mentioned in 
our story) voted on election day because 
everybody went duck-hunting. 

That seemed to call for a “How 
come?” query, and we sent one to 
James H. PENIcK, president of W. B. 
Worthen Company, Bankers, at Little 
Rock, with which institution our au- 
thor, Miss WALSH, is associated. 

Mr. PENICK rose quickly to the chal- 
lenge. Said he: 

“The clipping under a Hope, Arkan- 
sas, date line had some correct informa- 
tion. It was Election Day, and the vot- 
ing was so light that the local option 
law was passed. 

“As for the duck hunters around 
Hope, only amateurs hunt that country. 
The veterans hunt around Stuttgart 
and De Witt; in fact, I’m just home from 
a trip and expect to be out again in a 
couple of days. 

“Hope is definitely watermelon coun- 
try! The only reason a duck would stay 
there would be because the rice fields 
near Stuttgart were so crowded that he 
couldn’t find a place to sit down.” 


Banks and the Tax Law 


Cartes H. MyLanper, chairman of 
the Sub-Committee on Taxation, a unit 
of the Federal Legislation Committee, 
American Bankers Association, ana- 
lyzes the new Revenue Act, for the bene- 
fit of banks and bankers, in an article 
that starts on page 41 of this issue of 
BANKING. 

Mr. MYLANDER, vice-president of the 
Huntington National Bank of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, writes authoritatively; he’s 


.an expert on the subject. Also, he writes 


clearly; he’s a former newspaperman. 
This is the sort of article you like to 
save for reference. 


Several hundred Chase National 
Bank men now in the armed 
forces will receive Christmas 
gifts from the bank’s staff. In the 
picture, Tom Moore, president 
of the Chase Bank Club, helps 
pack the boxes for early mailing 
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CUSTOMER RELATIONS, 1942 STYLE ° 


PROGRESSIVE GROCER 


“I forgot my sugar ration card, so just clip 
one of my gas coupons!” 


“How the New Taxes Affect Banks,” 
we predict, will be widely and carefully 
read. 


Just a Second 


THE DAY the ration experiment opened 
in eastern New York State, a woman 
went into an Albany bank and asked 
where she could get her sugar. 

* * * 

FoR EVIDENCE of war’s impact on 
conventions, meetings, etc., see BANK- 
1Nc’s Convention Calendar. Last De- 
cember it listed 22 forthcoming gather- 
ings. This year there are—well, seeing’s 
believing! 

* * * 

FAMILIARIZE yourself, Mr. Banker, 
with the big sales job to be done in 
connection with the Treasury’s new 
program. Read “The Treasury’s Prob- 
lem and Ours,” and the companion 
piece, “A Job for the Banks.” 

* * * 

Joun J. McCann has joined BANK- 
ING’s staff as an assistant editor. For 
several years he had been «a regular 
contributor as special correspondent. 
The Methods and Ideas department, 
which lately has been enlarged to make 
room for the Anti-Wasters, was his baili- 
wick; Organizations Afield and bank 
War Bond promotion news were, too. 
In fact, they still are. 

* * * 

Don’t FORGET— 

War Bonds for Christmas! 

Joun L. CooLey 
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FINANCING 
WAR PRODUCTION 


Located in America’s armament center, this bank is 
especially equipped to deal with financial problems 
arising from war production. 


Pledged, as we are, to do all in our power to further 
the prosecution of the war, we have set up a War Loan 
Division, experienced in the analysis of war contracts 
and familiar with the requirements of the armed serv- 
ices and other governmental agencies. 


We offer our services not only to local companies in 
need of war production loans but also to our corre- 
spondents throughout the country whose transactions 
with Detroit war industries can be expedited by our 
special and direct attention to their needs. 


NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 
Complete Banking and Trust Service 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CHART * 
TELLS 


WHICH NOW YIELD MORE 
—at your level of income— 
TAX-EXEMPT or TAXABLE BONDS 


Under higher Federal income tax rates of the new Revenue Act, 
careful investors will find it advantageous to study anew the relative 
net yields, for their individual purposes, of taxable and tax-exempt 
bonds. At your level of income, what taxable yields are required 
to equal tax-free yields of 0.40% to 3.00%? The above illustrated 
chart provides the answer to such questions simply and quickly 
for all taxable incomes. It is applicable also to corporate investors. 


* Sent toany interested investor—with- 


out obligation. Ask for chart KC-58. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


CHICAGO, 201 S. LA SALLE STREET e NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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EDITORIAL 


THE CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


OUTLOOK. The first anniversary of our entry 
into the war finds quite a wide divergence between 
what might be called the real condition of business 

and the imaginary one. Business is feeling acutely the 
weight of wartime restrictions, but it still has some 
things to be thankful for. 

When the big changeover began, and throughout the 
operation, predictions aimed at business have all been 
dire, nerve-racking and in the vein of “you’re-going- 
to-get-it.” This is still the case, and besides, the bad news 
is coming true, except for one little fact, namely, that 
anticipation has been decidedly worse than realization. 

In spite of extraordinary taxes, shortages of men, ma- 
terials, machinery and transportation, none too gentle 
regulation of prices, salaries, wages, inventories, jobs, 
persistent attempts to mix social reforms with fighting 
the war, and all the myriad annoyances and inconveni- 
ences incident to the changeover, business is in a stronger 
position than generally realized. 


®COLD AND CLOUDY. It has been and still is a 
common line of reasoning that small business will be 
knocked out by the war and big business, for a while at 
least, by the peace. Neither conclusion stands up very 
well on close inspection. 


®SMALL BUSINESS PROSPECT. Examining first 
the situation affecting small businesses, family and one- 
man enterprises and the like, the experience of the first 
year shows that the prophets of gloom have been right 
in some respects and wrong in others. It is true that 
thousands of retailers, dealers and small proprietors of 
every kind have been forced out or badly squeezed, but 
there are several facts in this connection to keep in mind. 

One is that business mortality in these groups has al- 
ways been high. Another is that the very conditions 
causing the trouble are providing a soft place to land, in 
the form of an unlimited demand for war workers and 
uniformed personnel. Still a third point is that many 
small businesses, through luck or merit, are passing 
over into the class of big ones. Finally, it is a fair guess 
that opportunities for engaging in small business will 
blossom in unprecedented profusion some of these days 
as a direct result of the current revolution in methods 
and products, coupled with a vast backlog of demand 
for peacetime goods. 


®BIG BUSINESS PROSPECT. Without minimizing 
the disadvantages of small business and the importance 
of giving all possible aid, one of the worst features of this 
period we are passing through is the widely held belief 
that big business is surely going to take a beating when 
the war ends. Nor is this simply another post-war some- 
thing to worry about. The resulting fears can have a re- 
tarding effect on the whole production effort. 


By WILLIAM R. KUHNS 


The reasoning, based largely on the experience we had 
before, is like this: The war will end suddenly. There will 
be a hasty cancellation of billions in war contracts. 
Plants all over the country will be trying to reconvert 
their facilities. They will not have been able to accumu- 
late enough funds for this transition period because of 
high taxes. There will be widespread unemployment so 
that there would be no customers for peacetime products 
even if they could be manufactured. Millions of men 
will be looking for jobs. The Government must step in. 


® NOT LIKE PREVIOUS WAR. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that there are five ways, at least, in which indus- 
try’s problem in this war differs fundamentally from the 
other war. Three of these are on the favorable side and 
the other two are not. 

One is that we shall probably be able to see the end of 
this war coming some time ahead. Therefore it is not too 
much to expect that a plan for gradual reconversion will 
have been started to make the process less abrupt. 

Second, there is every prospect that we shall continue 
to maintain a huge army and navy for quite a while so 
that a fair-sized fraction of war production will be con- 
tinued for this purpose. 

Third, the technological changes engendered by this 
war are already beyond measuring in their immense 
economic effect. We can be sure that post-war industry 
will have enough new facilities, trained men and manage- 
ment to leave between-wars industry far behind. 


@®PRIVATE AND PUBLIC ENTERPRISE. Of the 
two elements in the picture which furnish all the reason 
for anxiety that any pessimist could ask, one concerns 
private and the other public enterprise. 

First there is the common assumption that our vast 
system of control over business is only a temporary war- 
time incubus that will be tossed off in a hurry when the 
fighting stops. The fact is that many controls are being 
set up in a way that will make it hard to remove them. 
In conceiving and developing them there has not been 
enough thought given to the day when the business 
energies of the country should be released. Some of the 
knots look as though they had been tied for keeps. 

Finally there is the biggest problem of all and it is 
getting bigger. It is that the sweeping changes of the war’s 
first year have carried us into new financial territory. 

The direct public debt of the Treasury has risen from 
a little more than $40 billions in June 1939 to around 
$100 billions now and by next June the figure will be 
$136 billions, exclusive of $4 billions in guaranteed debt. 

In the same period total Treasury receipts have gone 
from $5.7 billions to $18.4 billions, the latter figure being 
an estimate for June 30, 1943. 

Expenditures for the same period have gone from a 
rate of $8.7 billions to a rate of $80 billions annually. 
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A NATION WITHOUT CIVILIANS! 


As America grasps the true 


meaning of total war the term 
“civilian,” as it was once under- 
stood, becomes increasingly 
empty. Virtually everyone in the 
nation plays some part in keep- 
ing America going—a vital factor 
in achieving victory. 

In this effort, loss to anyone is 
loss to all. Loss by fire is especi- 
ally serious since the resulting 
damage is in man-power, ma- 
chine-power, materials, or all 


three. We can afford to squander 


none of these war essentials. 

Thus America at war has an 
obligation to take every possible 
precaution against the outbreak 
of fire in any instance; further, 
to see that all property is ade- 
quately insured. These wise and 
necessary precautions will help 
importantly to keep America “in 
there punching” until the Axis 
is vanquished for all time. 

All of us should bear in mind 
the urgent obligation: 
Be EXTRA Careful about Fires. 


THE HOME 


Srsurance 


Company 


NEW YORK 


FIRE * AUTOMOBILE 


MARINE INSURANCE 
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The Washington news in The 
National Prospect is reported for 
BANKING by HERBERT BRATTER. 


Give away 


E SILVER bloc is versatile in de- 
vising reasons why the subsidy to 
its mines should be maintained, 
notwithstanding the WPB’s need for 
silver to replace tin in solder. The fol- 
lowing frank statement of the silver 
bloc’s position came from Senator D. 
Worth Clark of Idaho during a recent 
hearing: “What I am afraid of here is 
that establishing this principle of turn- 
ing loose silver by the Treasury, which 
we consider is a money metal, for com- 
mercial purposes, we might open the 
tent so that the camel can get in and 
ultimately . . . repeal the Silver Pur- 
chase Act.” 


Treasury is choosy 


THE TREASURY wants to reassure 
savings banks and their depositors that 
it does not seek money now deposited 
in savings accounts. This is how Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury John L. 
Sullivan put the matter before the Sav- 
ings Banks Association of the State of 
New York recently: 

“Tf the accumulated savings of the 
past are to remain a foundation for our 
security in the future, then it is impera- 
tive that we do everything in our power 
today to curb inflation. To do this we 
must draw into the Treasury out of our 
constantly expanding national income 
a proportion far greater than we are now 
receiving. 

“Some people—too many, unfortu- 
nately—are still under the illusion 
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EWING GALLOWAY 


that the Government’s sole task in war 
finance is to secure enough money to 
conduct the war. I can’t emphasize too 
strongly that it isn’t money alone that 
the Government needs. The Treasury, 
as you know only too well, has facilities 
for obtaining money—fresh, new money. 
But if it can possibly be avoided the 
Treasury does not want the new money 
that can be created by the Government 
directly, or by the banking system on 
behalf of the Government. Nor does it 
want, again if it can be prevented, the 
old money that comes from drawing out 
savings balances long salted away. 
What it does want isnewly-earned money 
out of the current income stream.” 


Alternatives in war finance 


SALE OF bonds to commercial banks 
to finance the war should be resorted to 
only after the possibilities of taxation, 
War Savings Bonds, sale of bonds to cor- 


porations, insurance companies, savings 
banks and the like have been exploited 
to the full, according to a Commerce 
Department study published in the Sur- 
vey of Current Business. 

If and when necessary, sale of bonds 
to individuals, corporations and the 
like should be made compulsory, the 
article states. The war is now taking 
half our national production, a burden 
which must be borne now. 


V loans reports 


THE War and Navy Departments 
may decide to require periodic reports 
on certain V loans, particularly those 
made to smaller companies whose work- 
ing capital is restricted. 

The reports would be prepared by the 
borrower and submitted to the lending 
bank which would transmit them to the 
Federal Reserve bank as fiscal agent. 
Three copies would be filed. 

It is understood that the departments 
rather than the banks would take the 
initiative in informing borrowers of the 
new requirement, although banks could 
request any of their Regulation V cus- 
tomers to furnish the reports. 


Travelers’ currency control 


SIncE OcToBER 31, 1942, persons en- 
tering the United States from any place 
other than Mexico, Great Britain, Ber- 
muda, Canada and Newfoundland, will 
be required to turn over to customs 
authorities all the currency in their pos- 
session in excess of $50. This ruling su- 
persedes the previous requirement that 
all currency in excess of $250 be turned 
over. 

The regulations now in effect with 
respect to currency brought into the 
United States from Mexico remain un- 
changed, and $2 bills and subsidiary 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 


CONTROLLED MATERIALS PLAN 


The War Production Board has announced a long range plan for controlling 

the flow of critical materials into war production. Below, left to right, standing, 

W. L. Batt, deputy chief of the WPB; Ferdinand Eberstadt, vice-chairman 

of the WPB; Admiral H. L. Vickery. Seated, Lt. Gen. Brehon Somervell and 
Donald Nelson, chairman of the WPB 
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For Wartime Taxes... 


NEW 1943 


STANDARD 
FEDERAL TAX 
SERVICE 


New Law... Old Law... 
.. the accepted reporter for 
completeness, convenience 
and dependability. Loose 
leaf... always up-to-date. 


Write for Details 


CLEARING Housz Ing, 


PUBLISHERS OF LOO LEAF LAW REPORTING SERVICES 
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INSIST ON 


Papers 
FOR YOUR 


Forms 
Records 
Stationery 

Superior Quality 
MADE FROM COTTON FIBERS 


Ask your Printer for Samples 


of these fine grade Papers 


PARSONS PAPER CO. 


HOLYOKE - MASSACHUSETTS 


Economic Warfare 


Information on Controls and Trade 
Regulations can be obtained through 
the banks. 

Your use of the services of this Bank 
in the following countries is cordially 


invited : 


CANADA 


Branches from Coast to Coast 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Branches at St. John’s and twelve 
other points 


WEST INDIES 


Branches in Jamaica, Cuba, Puerto Rico 
and Dominican Republic 


Complete list of branches on request 


NEW YORK, 49 Wall Stree’ 
LONDON, ENG., 108 Old Broad St., EC2 


General Offices 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Capital and Reserve, $36,000,000 


The BANK of 
NOVA SCOTIA 


ESTABLISHED 1832—OVER A CENTURY 
OF SERVICE 


NATIONAL PROSPECT—Cont. 


coins may move freely between the 
United States and Mexico. 

The new ruling constitutes a tighten- 
ing of the controls aimed at preventing 
the disposition in this country of cur- 
rency looted by the Axis. When the con- 
trols, which require the surrender of im- 
ported currency to customs officials and 
to Federal Reserve banks, were inaugu- 
rated last Spring an exception was made 
in order to permit legitimate users of 
dollar currency time enough to become 
familiar with the currency regulations. 

The Treasury has repeatedly warned 
persons leaving the United States to 
carry some means of payment other 
than United States currency when trav- 
eling outside of the United States. Per- 
sons leaving the United States should 
not carry with them United States cur- 
rency in excess of $50. 


Shortage of cents 


TuE Mint is publicizing the shortage 
of copper in relation to the large demand 
for the one cent piece, and suggests that 
baby’s bank be given up in favor of a 
War Saving Stamp book. The director 
of the mint reports that last year 4,000 
tons of copper was consumed in making 
one-cent pieces. 

The mint might consider the advan- 
tages of restoring the three cent silver 
piece once used in this country. Since 
the silver bloc will not allow our large 
stock of Treasury held silver to be con- 
sumed in industry or put to non-mone- 
tary use, perhaps they would permit it 
to be coined as here suggested, and so 
indirectly release copper for the waging 
of war. 


Staggered paydays 

THE TREASURY has announced a plan 
for increasing from four to twenty the 
number of paydays in Federal Washing- 
ton and the immediate vicinity. 


VICHY FRANCE 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull tells news- 
men that a passport had been issued to 
French Ambassador Henry-Haye but that 
the action did not involve any question of a 
declaration of war 
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The new plan has for its purpose the 
alleviation of shopping, banking, and 
check-cashing difficulties encountered 
by employees under the present system 
and of more evenly spreading the work 
load incident to the payment of salaries, 
The large increase in personnel in Wash- 
ington during the past year has caused 
serious congestion. 

It is estimated that by next July 1 
there will be about 336,000 employees 
in Washington receiving pay twice a 
month. Spread evenly over 20 paydays, 
the average number of employees to be 
paid on each payday under the new 
plan will be about 33,600. 
Merry-go-round 

BANKERS THINKING Of a job with the 
Government do not realize the pitfalls 
which confront a newcomer in Washing- 
ton. The following is taken from the 
Washington Post: 

“A vice-president of a New York 
bank was tipped off about a new job 
dealing with international finance at the 
Board of Economic Warfare, and he ap- 
plied for it. Sometime later a BEW of- 
ficial happened to ask the president of 
the same bank to recommend someone 
for the job. The president suggested his 
vice-president. The v. p. appeared to be 
eminently qualified and he was hired on 
the spot. He packed up and came here. 
A week or so later the former v. p. re- 
ceived a letter from BEW that had been 
forwarded from New York. 

“The letter informed him that he 
wasn’t qualified and was generally un- 
suited for the BEW job. It made inter- 
esting and amusing reading to the 
banker turned bureaucrat. But he nearly 
fell out of his chair when he discovered 
that he had signed the letter himself. 
Lots of screwy things happen in govern- 
ment agencies, but that’s the first time 
an official is known to have written a 
letter to himself saying he was unquali- 
fied to hold a job that he was in at the 
time.” 


Bell addresses bankers 


UNDER SECRETARY of the Treasury 
Daniel W. Bell outlined to the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association of America 
the Treasury’s policy of preserving the 
liquidity of the banks’ holdings of Gov- 
ernment bonds. Readers who have not 
seen the full text of Mr. Bell’s address 
may be interested in this brief excerpt 
explaining the Treasury’s financing pol- 
icy toward the banks: 

“Tt may seem at times that banks are 
being discriminated against in not being 
permitted to subscribe for longer-term 
securities which bear higher interest 
rates than 2 per cent; but this is not 
the case. The Government would cer- 
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tainly be doing the banks no favor if it 

itted them to load themselves with 
long-term issues. You may recall that 
the report of the Economic Policy Com- 
mission of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, issued last April, concluded that 
gcurities sold to.banks should be lim- 
ited to a 10-year maturity. I think all of 
you will agree that a frozen banking 
ystem trying to become unfrozen after 
the war by selling long-term govern- 
ment securities might create a bad 
situation.” 


Concentration can go far 

ADDRESSING THE Chicago Association 
of Commerce, Joseph L. Weiner, deputy 
director of the Office of Civilian Supply, 
traced the efforts so far made to tackle 
the problem of the concentration of in- 
dustry here and outlined some of the 
problems which concentration raises for 
manufacturing and distribution. The 
dosing paragraph of Mr. Weiner’s ad- 
dress recognizes the far-reaching effects 
of the policy of concentration. Mr. 
Weiner states: 

“This program of concentration can 
take us very far. It is essential to the 
development of our full war potential. 
But we all recognize that it also takes us 
far away from some of the things we 
valued in our peacetime economic life. 
The fruits of past enterprise are threat- 
ened and some will be lost. We are de- 
parting from the spirit of the anti-trust 
laws and must keep in mind the pos- 
sibility that monopolies will be fostered. 
While the preference for small plants for 
continued production is a partial safe- 
guard, these aspects of the concentra- 
tion policy should not be brushed aside. 

“But the choice before us is a choice 
between evils. There is no need for me to 
insist that the sacrifices which concen- 
tration of production will require are 
necessary to save us from much greater 
sacrifices stretching far into the future. 
We can rebuild when our future as free 
people has been assured. Freedom means 
opportunity to rebuild the good things 
in our economic and political life which 
we abandon temporarily for the sake of 
survival. In the meantime I assure you 
that this task of concentration is being 
approached with a will to sacrifice 
nothing without gain to the war effort 
but to withhold no possible sacrifice that 
will shorten the war effort by intensify- 
ing it now.” 


Taxes against inflation 

HEAVIER TAXES now will in the end 
be easier on us than inflation, Treasury 
economists hold. Next year individuals 
will have $40,000,000,000 more to spend 
than there will be goods and services 
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Men, Money, 
and Munitions 


These are the sinews of War 


As the American war effort expands 
from the production line to battle 
lines all over the World, it becomes 
increasingly apparent that many 
men, much money, and a stag¢ger- 
ing quantity of munitions will 
be needed to assure victory to the 
United Nations. 


The United States possesses all 
three essentials, and it is daily 
more evident that military, indus- 
trial and banking organization 
have made them available for im- 
mediate use. 


The Philadelphia National is proud 
to be numbered among the many 
great financial institutions which 
have contributed to this accom- 
plishment. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Resources over $650,000,000 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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HERE’S HOW 
TO SAVE TIME 
AND MONEY! 


Write Today for Your 


FREE KIT 
Simplified Banking Forms 


As Recommended By 
BANK MANAGEMENT COMMISSION 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


usr off the press! A complete kit of Simpli- 
fied Banking Forms developed by Ameri- 
can Bankers Association as a result of long 
study and application. These forms are now 
being rae? by many banks to streamline 
methods . . . increase efficiency . . . reduce 
operating costs . . . save time and money. 
Now available in any quantity—large or 
small—at volume savings. Obtain this FREE 
kit. No obligation. 


BANK SPECIALTIES COMPANY 


139 W. HARRISON STREET CHICAGO, !LL 


A KEY CITY IN THE 
CENTRAL SOUTH 


Bankers 
and Industrialists 


We have had broad expe- 
rience in financing Govern- 
ment contracts and invite an 
opportunity to participate in 
the financing of firms and in- 
dustries having war contracts 
or sub-contracts. 


A Key Bank in the Central 


South with resources over 
One Hundred Million Dollars 


“AMERICAN 
NATIONAL 
BANK 
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Increased employment 
in leading metropoli- 
tan areas during the 
past year has generally 
been accompanied by 
increased banking ac- 
tivity, but the relative 
response in various 
parts of the country 
has been far from uni- 
form. The map shows 
percentage changes in 
employment in July 
1942 for important 
areas compared with 
July 1941. Below these 


figures are percentage 
increases in bank debits 
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available to spend the money on. With 
income payments to individuals in 1943 
estimated at $125,000,000,000 and Fed- 
eral, state and local taxes paid by in- 
dividuals directly in 1943 being only 
$15,000,000,000, individuals would be 
expected to save on a scale never before 
witnessed, if inflation of the price level 
is to be avoided. 

Roy Blough, director of tax research 
in the Treasury, thinks the only logical 
answer is heavier taxation of individuals. 
According to Mr. Blough: 

“To supplement and support volun- 
tary saving, measures far beyond those 
already taken will be necessary to with- 
draw and immobilize purchasing power. 

“Compulsory saving enforced by 
punishing people who save less than 
they are directed to would be a method 
of immobilizing purchasing power, though 
perhaps a harsh one. Expenditure ra- 
tioning or limitation is in effect another 
approach to compulsory saving. Under 
expenditure rationing, the total amount 
which an individual could spend would 
be limited. 

“The appropriate solution would ap- 
pear to be a reduction in consumer pur- 
chasing power through taxation. This is 
reinforced by the fact that financing 
through borrowing postpones the final 
distribution of the financial burden 
among the various elements of the 
population. 

“Tt may be possible to administer 
compulsory saving or expenditure ra- 
tioning, or extensive rationing of goods, 
without serious evasions and creation of 
black markets. Taxes are a surer way 
since when purchasing power is with- 
drawn at its source the pressure to evade 
disappears. 

“Taxes have a further advantage in 
the post-war period. If vast sums are 
borrowed during the war from consum- 
ers, or if funds are immobilized in the 
hands of consumers, there may be a 
dangerous surge of purchasing power 
immediately after the war. 

“A tax measure that combines with- 
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drawal of purchasing power with the im- 
mobilization of additional purchasing 
power is the spendings tax. . The 
taxpayer can spend if he is willing to pay 
the price, but he is strongly induced to 
postpone his spending until such time 
as goods once more become plentiful. 

“Heavy reliance on direct taxes re- 
lated to income for reaching small tax- 
payers requires a reappraisal of our col- 
lection methods. It becomes imperative 
to collect as much as possible of our 
taxes at the source.” 


The wartime capital 


Tuere’s no doubt about it—the war 
has brought revolutionary changes to 
Washington. . . . The OWI has hired 
a Ph.D. to read the funny papers, 
seriously. He’s a psychologist. . . . To 
get into the buildings occupied by the 
Army, WPB, BEW, Treasury, State, 
Commerce, etc., you need a badge, and 
in some cases an escort. Each agency 
has its own badge and escort system. 

. In some of the Federal buildings 
you come across suites of offices occupied 
by British Government departments or 
officers. . . . Afternoons at WPB you 
can see a secretary cautiously carrying 
two cups of tea to the office of Lt. Col. 
Burlison of the Royal Army. . . . You 
can still see about town British “cav- 
alry”’ officers wearing spurs. . . . You 
can actually find a parking place, lots of 
them, in downtown areas. 


Significant statistics 

WHILE WONDERING whether this time 
the public will make the same mistakes 
as were made after the last war, we 
looked up some 1940 census data and 
discovered that the bulk of our popula- 
tion has no real recollection of the last 
war. Of the more than 131 million 
people in the United States, about 4/ 
million are under 21 years old. There 
were at the last census 84 million of vot- 
ing age, about 80 million being citizens, 
but of the 80 million some 43,600,000 
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were less than 20 years old at the time’ 


of the 1918 Armistice. Thus there are 


about 91 million persons here whose ap- | 


preciation of the meaning of war was, 
prior to Pearl Harbor, mainly theoreti- 
cal. 


One banking war service 


BASED ON a questionnaire sent by 
William Powers, director of Customer 
and Personnel Relations of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, to 1,713 banks 
in 354 cities, it is estimated that the 
banking system is using some 7 per cent 
of its employees, or about 20,000 work- 
ers exclusively or principally on War 
Savings Bond work. This is a wartime 
contribution rendered without any cost 
to the Government. It develops at a time 
when the banks have, within one year, 
lost about 30 per cent or more than 70,- 
000 of their trained employees to the 
armed forces and other work connected 
with the war. In the next 12 months 
another 100,000 employees are ex- 
pected to be lost, posing an increasingly 
difficult replacement problem. 


Tolan committee 
recommendations 


BECAUSE OF the wide interest in the 
recommendations made by the House 
Committee on National Defense Migra- 
tion, we quote below a few passages in- 
dicating the nature of the new setup 
recommended. It is believed that the 
committee’s plan has met with the inter- 
ested approval of certain labor leaders. 


This committee believes that the time has 
come for a complete reorganization of our 
war-production effort. . . . 

That Congress should assume a far larger 
responsibility at this time; namely, the eco- 
nomic mobilization of America for this war, 
by a realinement of existing agencies to 
eliminate duplication and to create a central 
direction for our war economy. . . . 

The committee therefore proposes legisla- 
tive action to establish an Office of War 
Mobilization to be headed by a director who 
will also serve as the chairman of a Board for 
War Mobilization and as the chairman of 
a committee on requirements and pro- 
gram. ... 

A committee on requirements and pro- 
gram is to be attached to the Office of War 
Mobilization, and will consist of representa- 
tives of the armed services, and the three 
agencies subordinate to the office. . . . 

A Board for War Mobilization is to be at- 
tached to the office, consisting of representa- 
tives of industry, agriculture, and labor. The 
a will be the director of the of- 

The Office of War Supply will take over the 
functions and personnel of the War Produc- 
tion Board, together with the functions of the 
Procurement Divisions of the Army, Navy, 
Maritime Commission, and Lend-Lease Ad- 
ministration. These divisions are to be trans- 
ferred without immediate changes in per- 
sonnel. 
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In less than three years the British Commonwealth 
Air Training Plan has become one of the greatest 
schools for fighting airmen the world has ever 
seen. At 100 airdromes across Canada student 
pilots fly on an average of a million miles per day 
the year ’round. Graduates in their thousands are 
already at grips with the enemy. Thousands more 
are constantly in training. Canada, Britain, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand are partners in the plan. 
It is however, essentially Canadian. Canada is sup- 
plying 80% of the manpower, and for its operation 
in the first three years over $600,000,000—consid- 
erably more than is collected by the Dominion 


CANADA 
AT WAR 


Head Office - Montreal 


This advertisement is published in the belief that our American Neighbours 
will be interested in the facts presented. More detailed information is avail- 
able on request to The Wartime Information Board, Ottawa, Canada. 


ise planning will give trust 


promotion a major part of 


your bank’s 1943 advertising appro- 
priation, to make the most of an 
unprecedented opportunity to get 
trust business. 


Wise planning — based on many 
years of experience—makes Purse 
advertising unusually effective. 


Write today for full details. 
The PURSE Company 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Headquarters for Trust Advertising 


Government in taxes in a normal year. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


New York Agency - 68 William Street 


BUSINESS NEED NOT 
“FLY BLIND” 


Our services 
chart a safe 
course through 
problems in- 
volving reor- 
ganization and 
refinancing. 
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THE MASTERS OF PEACE 


HAVE GONE TO WAR 


Darkened cities on our seacoasts are symbols... 
symbols that bright, gay, peaceful America is 
learning a new way of life . . . that American in- 
dustrialists, masters of peace, have converted their 
factories, their minds and their energies to war. 


This wholesale conversion from peacetime manu- 
facturing to war production cannot be accomplished 
painlessly . some casualties are inevitable. 


Many of your clients have acquired numbers of 
new customers . . . customers whose long experience 
in the making of butter is of little value in the 
making of guns. These new customers, motor manu- 
facturers now turning out streams of tanks, wall- 
paper manufacturers making incendiary bombs, 
possibly a builder of great dams now launching 
ships and barges, are bludgeoning along in new fields 
of endeavor . . . without benefit of previous exper- 
ience . . . and your customers are financing these 
new ventures with merchandise credits. 


Serious credit losses may result. 


War demands some risk-taking by both banks 
and manufacturers. But neither banks nor their 
clients need assume needless risk in credit sales to 
new customers. 


Note carefully the answer given by clients to the 
question regarding Credit Insurance on the A.B.A. 
Financial Statement form. When prudent, suggest 
safeguarding your client’s welfare and your loans 
with American Credit Insurance, the guarantee 
that severe credit losses will neither injure your 
client . . . nor be imposed on your bank. 


May we provide additional information? Write 
Dept. K—no obligation, of course. 


J. F. McFadden, PRESIDENT 
First National Bank Duilding., Baltimore, Md. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


49 YEARS IN BUSINESS 
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BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


The Office of War Manpower will be an 
operating agency having most of the present 
functions and personnel of the War Man- 
power Commission. Its policy-making powers 
will be subject to the control of the Office of 
War Mobilization, and competing military 

_ and civilian manpower requirements will be 
brought into balance at that higher level. 
The Selective Service is to be divided, so that 
occupational deferment boards will be sepa- 
rately constituted and will be attached to the 
Operating Division of the office and supple- 
ment the work of the labor utilization in- 
spectors. The local draft boards will operate 
under a continuation of the Selective Service 
Administration attached to the Office of War 
Manpower and will dispose of all cases of un- 
due hardships arising from the draft. A new 
Division of Transfer and Training is to be 
organized. ... 

The Office of Economic Stabilization will 
become an operating agency in which the 
present Office of Price Administration will 
for the time being constitute the chief 
branch... . 


Treasury financing 


SALES OF tax savings notes in October 
were $921,352,000, bringing the total 
sold since July 1 to $2,656,700,000. Sales 
of War Savings Bonds in October 
amounted to $814,353,000, bringing the 
total sold since July 1 to $3,287,798,000. 

Together with borrowings earlier in 
the month of $4,100,000,000 in 2 per 
cent bonds and 1% per cent notes, 
$500,000,000 in Treasury bills and 
$500,000,000 in certificates of indebted- 
ness, the October financing operations 
raised a total of $6,836,000,000. 

“T feel that this result could not have 
been achieved without the volunteer 
help we have had from the Victory Fund 
Committees, the War Savings Staff and 
their hundreds of thousands of willing 
helpers in all parts of the country,” said 
Secretary Morgenthau. 

“T am especially glad,” he continued, 
“that the sales of Tax Savings Notes are 
going so well. Only a few months ago we 
were selling less than $5,000,000 of the 
Series A notes; today the Series A sales 
have jumped to $54,000,000 in October. 
I think that this reflects a growing con- 
sciousness on the part of the American 
people of their heavy tax payments 
next year, and a growing determination 
to start making arrangements to pay 
these taxes out of current income. 

“ As for the War Savings Bonds, Oc- 
tober was the second successive month 
that the quota has been exceeded. To 
me, the most encouraging aspect of the 
October sales is the steady growth in 
sales of Series E bonds to heights we 
hardly dared to hope for a year ago. 
This, of course, is in large part the result 
of the payroll savings plan, under which 
more than 20 million workers, are 
now setting aside more than 8 per 
cent of their earnings every pay day,” 
Mr. Morgenthau added. 
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If you want any of the books mentioned on this page, 
send your check for the published price to BANKING, 22 
East 40th Street, New York. Your order will be filled 


prompily. 


Social Security 


SocraL SECURITY RESERVES. By J. S. Parker. Ameri- 
can Council on Public Affairs, Washington, D. C. 340 
pp. Cloth edition $3.50; paper $3. 


Tue assistant professor of economics at the University 
of Wisconsin presents a study that deals chiefly with the 
practical problems and financing of private and social 
insurance. He reports on the experience of numerous sys- 
tems with various methods of financing, covering life 
insurance companies, industrial pensions, fraternal 
funds, church pension funds, and teachers’, police, fire- 
men’s and other local and Federal retirement systems. 

Professor Parker also examines the controversies 
that have arisen over Social Security Act provisions 
relating to reserves. In his final chapter, “The Hard Way 
Is the Best Way,” he finds: “As between the ‘owe as 
you go’ method of financing and the reserve method, the 
possibilities for inflation are much more dangerous in the 
former than in the latter. The reserve method tends 
toward retention and strengthening of the contributory 
principle. Retention of a strong contributory policy 
tends toward keeping benefits within bounds, and pre- 
vents over-liberalization or extension of benefits. It also 
tends to minimize the-extent of deficit financing by the 
Federal Government.” 


Post-war America 


GOALS FOR AMERICA: A BuDGET OF OuR NEEDS AND 
Resources. By Stuart Chase. Twentieth Century Fund. 
134 pp. $1. 


Tus is the second of a series of exploratory reports by 
the Fund on post-war problems. Mr. Chase makes 
specific estimates of our minimum national needs in the 
five primary essentials of the American family—food, 
clothing, housing, health and education. He concludes 
that the standards he suggests in his “budget” can 
be more than met with our resources. 

Mr. Chase views the war as “one aspect of a gigantic 
social revolution” and finds that a post-war settlement 
that doesn’t heed peoples’ demands for “jobs, security, 
hope”’ will settle exactly nothing. But economic rights, 
he says, “‘must be squarely based on economic duties 
and sacrifices,” and a strong community can’t be built 
“on the shaky foundations of chronic unemployment, 
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handouts and doles.” In fact, the linking of these duties 
and rights and the task of making room for them in our 
democratic system “may be our major post-war political 
problems.” 

As for after-the-war employment, Mr. Chase sees a 
transfer of perhaps 15,000,000 persons to peacetime 
production and services. After post-war shortages in 
consumer goods have been satisfied, he thinks that a 
gigantic public works program can find room for all 
available manpower. He calls it “the greatest, most 
splendid, most uplifting series of public works which any 
civilization ever dreamed of . . . whole cities to be 
rebuilt and decentralized; mighty watersheds to be 
tamed . . . ; the forests of America to be put on a 
perpetual yield basis, the grasslands to be restored, the 
entire transport system to be integrated”; etc. 


The Conference Method 


How To Conpuct CONFERENCES. ByAlfred M.Cooper. 
McGraw-Hill. 186 pp. $1.75. 


Tus book is intended to help the reader master “the 
rather new art of directing group discussion to a useful 
conclusion.” It discusses the leader’s job and qualifica- 
tions, conference planning, the development of discus- 
sion, questions, applications of the conference method 
including selling and teaching, and the finer points of 
leadership. 

The conference is viewed as a modern “device for 
getting things done,” particularly in the business world. 
It is definitely not a “lecture” by the leader; it assumes, 
on the other hand, that everybody present has some- 
thing to contribute to the discussion. As a matter of 
fact, says Mr. Cooper, “it has become axiomatic in 
training conference leaders that no man or woman can 
become a good discussion leader who is not completely 
convinced that his group, as a whole, knows more about 
the subject under discussion than he does. It is the inability 
to make such a confession, even tacitly, that often 
makes impossible the conversion of the professional 
orator into a good conference leader.” 


Other Books 


Time To INQuIRE. By Samuel Crowther. John Day. 
353 pp. $2.75. Mr. Crowther looks at the question “How 
can we restore the freedom, opportunity and dignity of 
the average man?” 

FLusH Propuction. By Gerald Forbes. University of 
Oklahoma Press. 224 pp. $2.75. This is “ the epic of oil in 
the Gulf-Southwest,” written by a historian of the 
petroleum industry. 
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MORE 
INCOME 


There’s a huge new market for checking 
accounts. People’s incomes are up. They have 
new reasons, as well as the old ones, for pay- 
ing by check: time is at a premium, gas and 
tires limit car mileage, and a broadened 
income tax base widens the need for detailed 
money records. 

But the banks whose earnings will grow 
rapidly (and soundly!) won’t wait for cus- 
tomers to come in of their own accord. These 
banks will: (1) Make sure that their check- 
ing account service offers all the advantages 


customers want; (2) Merchandise those 
advantages to the limit. 

The Todd Company supplies the first 
through a Pay-As-You-Go Checking Account 
System that includes the best features of plans 
of this kind, plus extra advantages which 
you can play up. It provides the second out of 
long experience in originating promotional 
aids that get and hold this worth-while busi- 
ness for banks throughout the country. 

To obtain the full story, just mail the 


THE TODD COMPANY, INC., ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


I would like more information about the Todd Pay-As-You-Go 
Checking Account System and your methods that produce profit- 


ADDRESS. 


ROCHESTER 
OFFICES IN ALL 


NEW YORK 
PRINCIPAL CITIES | 
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EWING GALLOWAY 


The Treasury's Problem and Ours 


This fiscal year the Federal Government, it is estimated, will spend 
about $85 billion on the war and other purposes, or more than $1.6 
billion every week. Only about a fourth of this huge amount can be 
obtained from taxation. About $63 billion must be borrowed, $3 billion 
from government trust funds and the rest elsewhere. If the public buys 
$12 billion of Savings Bonds, there will still remain about $48 billion to 
be borrowed from the general public, including the banks. 

If only half of the $48 billion comes from the commercial banks, it 
will mean doubling their holdings of governments during this fiscal 
year. To sell $24 billion a year — and maybe more — to the general 
public is a job that really dwarfs any previous bond selling drive. 

To put this drive across is not merely a matter of seeking out the 
large investors. It means canvassing virtually everyone with idle funds. 
It means organized selling. It means that not only banker members of 
the Victory Fund Committees, but also their bank associates, must 
keep this assignment in mind every day. See the following pages. 
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$9 Billion in December 


The largest piece of financing on record is 
being undertaken by the Treasury this month 
when $9 billion will be borrowed with the aid 
of an intensive sales campaign. There’s some- 
thing for every investor in the “package” 
being offered. Here are the contents: 

An unlimited “tap” issue of 26-year 214 
per cent bonds which banks can’t buy for 10 
years; 

Two series intended for banks as well as 
other investors: (a) 134 per cent six and a half 
year bonds, and (b) one-year % per cent cer- 
tificates of indebtedness. 

In addition, of course, the sale of War Sav- 
ings Bonds will continue. 


HERBERT BRATTER 


Washington, D. C. 
E task of financing the deficit during the remainder 
of the war has become primarily the responsibility 
of the Victory Fund Committees as salesmen and the 
commercial banks as residual buyers. Heretofore, too 
large a portion of Treasury securities has gone to the 
banks, and the latters’ purchases have not been suffi- 
ciently distributed. For example, 65 per cent of the 
114’s of 1945, issued in September, was taken by com- 
merical banks. The banks still remain the underwriters 
of the Treasury’s deficit. But, from now on, they are 
urged to strain every effort to place government securi- 
ties with the general public. This means reaching the 
small investor as well as the large. It means a nation- 
wide organization of committees and volunteers total- 
ing more than 44,000 persons. It means that all banks 
and all bankers must put their shoulders to the wheel. 
The job ahead far exceeds the Liberty Loan drives of 
World War I. 


Tax importance of the Victory Fund Committees has 
grown with the size of the war program until now, 
greatly expanded, they comprise a most vital part of 
the broad professional job of selling government 
securities. The billions which these committees, acting 
for the Treasury, must try to borrow from sources other 
than commercial banks will be at least double the 
amount to be raised selling War Savings Bonds by 
payroll deduction and other methods. In this unprec- 
edented effort the Victory Fund Committees will 
receive the cooperation of such organizations as the 
American Bankers Association, the Investment Bankers 
Association, the National Association of Security 
Dealers, the New York Stock Exchange, the Association 
of Stock Exchange Firms, and government bond 
dealers, also various national sales organizations and 
advertising executives, but for the success of future 
financings commercial banks will be relied upon to a 
much greater degree than heretofore. 


A Job for 


The Victory Fund Committees were organized last 
May following meetings of the Treasury with repre- 
sentatives of the investment banking industry, and 
Federal Reserve Board discussions with the presidents 
of the 12 banks. Each Federal Reserve district formed a 
district committee composed of leading bankers, in- 
vestment bankers and businessmen. The chairman of 
each of the 12 Victory Fund Committees is the presi- 
dent of the Federal Reserve bank. Each committee has 
an executive manager, an assistant executive manager 
to direct the committees’ sales activities. Under the 
main committee are regional committees and, in some 
cases, subcommittees for individual counties and cities. 

In the Fifth Federal Reserve District, for example, 
that of the Richmond Federal Reserve Bank, there are 
as of this writing eight regional managers—in Washing- 
ton; Baltimore; Charleston, W. Va.; Norfolk, Va.; 
Charlotte, N. C.; Columbia, S. C.; Roanoke, Va.; 
and Raleigh or Durham, N. C.—and 38 regional com- 
mittees in the 38 chief cities of the district. The 38 
committees will contain 666 committeemen, who will 
be aided by some 2,000 volunteers. 


Tae duties of the Victory Fund Organization are to 
assist the Treasury in every way possible in selling 
Treasury securities outside the commercial banks. This 
means all types of investors and also all types of 
Treasury issues, including fully marketable bonds, 
registered bonds, ordinary notes, tax savings notes, 
certificates of indebtedness, Treasury bills, War Savings 
Bonds, and any others that may be offered. Specifically, 
in the current year this is the job of bridging as much 
of the inflationary gap as possible by selling government 
securities to people with surplus income. It is estimated 
that the people of this country will this year receive in 
income some $30,000,000,000 more than at present 
prices can be spent for available goods and services. 
Part of the job, too, is to get the public to discontinue 
hoarding currency, and instead invest in Treasury 
issues. All this is just another way of saying that the 
work of the Victory Fund Committees is to sell govern- 
ment issues outside of the banking system. The undesir- 
ability of any other course needs no demonstration to 
bankers. 


A METHOD of preparing lists of prospects for Victory 
Fund Committees has been outlined by the committee 
in the Second Federal Reserve District in a special 
handbook. In addition to names locally suggested, the 
handbook includes among prospects the following: 


(a) Counties, particularly permanent school funds, pension 
funds, and other sinking funds; cities, towns and villages; 
school districts; and other political subdivisions. 

(b) Individual investors. 

(c) Savings banks, building and loan associations. 

(d) Insurance companies: life, casualty, fire. 

(e) Endowed institutions: universities, colleges, hospitals, 
orphanages, religious institutions. 

(f) Labor organizations, service groups, fraternal organizations. 

(g) Corporations which may have idle cash available (due per- 
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haps to priorities) which cannot be used for the present in 
the normal course of business. 

(h) Small corporations having war contracts which may have 
produced “‘new money” for investment. 


Other details of the operation of a Victory Fund 
Committee are set forth in the handbook as follows: 

Salesmen will be directed by regional chairmen and their 
associates. A personal call is the best way to get results. Calls 
and sales should be reported through proper channels to the 
regional chairman. Salesmen should use Form V.F.C.-7 for 
reports and Form V.F.C.-8 for orders. Since subscriptions for 
many types of obligations (other than savings bonds) must be 
made promptly upon notice of the offering, salesmen should be 
sure that orders on Form V.F.C.-8 are furnished to the banks 
or securities dealers to which they are addressed on the day 
they are executed. It is suggested that subscriptions by securities 
dealers for their own account and for the account of their 
customers be made through banks in order to minimize the 
effect which payment for the securities may have on bank 
reserves. 

Every bank should assign a man to serve on the local 
Victory Fund Committee. Any banker who is not al- 
ready apprised of the Victory Fund Committee and 
its work in his area should at once inform himself as to 
the local setup. The chairman of the Victory Fund 
Committee in your Federal Reserve bank will gladly 
supply you with full details on what you can do. 

The executive manager in your district has already 
compiled lists of prospects. You can aid him by giving 
him names of additional prospects which come to 
your notice in your district. 

It is recommended that each bank designate a man 
to keep on top of the subject of tax savings notes. 
Banks can promote the sale of these notes, as well 
as other government securities, by enclosing literature 
with bank statements mailed to customers. 

The use of window and counter displays, as well as 
the placing of literature concerning government secu- 
rities on counters easily accessible to the bank’s cus- 
tomers, will also help. 

Corporation customers should be urged to invest their 
additional cash in Treasury bills and notes. Corre- 
spondent banks should be familiarized, where neces- 
sary, with the advantages of Treasury bills. 


An A.B.A. Committee 


In addition to President Hemingway, the A.B.A. 
group which has been in conference with the Treasury 
included Edward E. Brown, president, First National 
Bank, Chicago; William C. Potter, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Guaranty Trust Company, 
New York; Thomas M. Steele, president of the First 
National Bank and Trust Company, New Haven, Con- 
necticut; A. L. M. Wiggins, vice-president, American 
Bankers Association and president of the Bank of Harts- 
ville, Hartsville, South Carolina; W. Randolph Burgess, 
vice-chairman of the board, National City Bank of 
New York; W. H. Wood, president of the American 
Trust Company, Charlotte, North Carolina; Robert V. 
Fleming, president of the Riggs National Bank, Wash- 
ington; Robert Strickland, pres., Trust Co. of Ga. 
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Hemingway Letter 


W. L. Hemingway, president of the American Bank- 
ers Association, sent the following letter to the mem- 
bership regarding the financing of the war: 


“This, my first message to you as president of 
your Association, deals with what is the greatest 
single problem before us—that of financing the war. 

“As we all know, the money required to win the 
war must and will be raised, but it should be raised 
in a way which will put the least strain on the na- 
tion’s economic structure and have the least infla- 
tionary effect. This means that as much as possible 
of the necessary revenue should be secured through 
taxation and through the sale of government secu- 
rities outside of the banking system. If such a pro- 
gram is to be successful it must have the active sup- 
port of the banks. 

“We have received many compliments on our 
splendid job in the selling of War Savings Bonds 
to the public. But it is not expected that War 
Savings Bonds alone will finance this war. A still 
larger volume of these and other government 
obligations must be taken by non-bank investors. 

“This has seemed so important to the officers of 
the Association that we offered our services to the 
Secretary of the Treasury and appointed a special 
committee to consider what we might do as an Asso- 
ciation to cooperate with him to bring about the 
necessary distribution of government securities. 
This committee met in Washington at the invitation 
of the Secretary and held a series of conferences. 
Upon the recommendation of this committee, the 
officers of your Association have stated to the Secre- 
tary that we will undertake to give all-out aid and we 
urge our members to go the limit in supporting the 
work of the Victory Fund Committees in the sale of 
government securities to the public. 

“But after all when the public has taken all the 
bonds that it will take, then the Treasury must look 
to the banks. Therefore, we strongly recommend that 
you employ your surplus funds by investing in gov- 
ernment securities and that you take your full share 
of future issues in some general relationship to your 
size. 

“Tn order to discuss with you in more detail the 
ways and means of accomplishing these objectives 
and to answer the numerous questions that will 
undoubtedly occur to many of you regarding this 
program, a booklet is being prepared on the subject. 
When you receive it I earnestly urge you to read it 
carefully and give the subject the consideration that 
it deserves. If you have any doubts, questions, or 
suggestions regarding any part of it, I will be glad 
to have you write me. 

“Of all the added responsibilities that our banks 
have assumed and have had placed upon them in 
recent months, I know of none of more far-reaching 
importance to our country and to banks themselves 
than this job of seeing to it that the financing of the 
war is accomplished in the best possible manner. 

“Please give us your full cooperation. 


Sincerely yours, 


W. L. Hemincway” 


A Chip Off the Old Block 


In the United States there are 706 bank officers named Smith, 431 John- 
sons, 407 Millers, 351 Browns, 341 Jones, 295 Williams, 283 Davis, 269 Wil- 
sons, 245 Andersons, 235 Clarks, 201 Moores, and 198 Thompsons. Here are 
99 other numerically leading families in banking: 


Adams, 177 
Taylor, 176 
White, 172 
Thomas, 161 
Allen, 156 
Lewis, 153 
Martin, 153 
Hill, 153 
Hall, 151 
Young, 143 
Nelson, 143 
Campbell, 140 
Wright, 138 
Evans, 129 
Harris, 129 
Robinson, 123 
Jackson, 119 
Cook, 118 
Mitchell, 112 
Walker, 111 
Scott, 110 
Green, 105 

Kelly, 104 
Myers, 104 
Parker, 102 


Ward, 101 
Lee, 100 
Roberts, 99 
King, 96 
Rogers, 96 
Stewart, 95 
Morris, 93 
Murphy, 92 
Reed, 88 
Snyder, 86 
Johnston, 84 
Stevens, Ste- 
phens, 83 
Turner, 82 
Cooper, 80 
Carter, 79 
Phillips, 77 
Robertson, 75 
Edwards, 74 
Hughes, 73 
Bailey, 72 
Bell, 72 
Collins, 70 
Russell, 66 
Morgan, 65 


Marshall, 64 
Foster, 63 
Ellis, 62 
Watson, 62 
Porter, 61 
Hunt, 59 
Wallace, 59 
Curtis, 58 
Ford, 58 
Ward, 58 
Graham, 57 
Reynolds, 57 
Wells, 57 
Andrews, 55 
Hunter, 55 
Murray, 55 
Palmer, 55 
Potter, 53 
Mathews, 52 
Carpenter, 51 
Richards, 51 
Mason, 50 
Howard, 49 
Butler, 48 
Alexander, 47 


Warren, 47 
Armstrong, 46 
Hopkins, 46 
West, 46 
Henderson, 45. 
Jenkins, 42 
Webb, 42 
Arnold, 41 
Mills, 41 
Townsend, 4l 
Baldwin, 39 
Richardson, 38 
Warner, 38 
Day, 34 
Watkins, 34 
Perkins, 31 
Harrison, 31 
Shepard, 31 
Hogan, 28 
O’Brien, 28 
Abbott, 27 
Little, 27 
Field, 25 
Fletcher, 24 
Grant, 23 


T. D. MACGREGOR 


The author is a New York advertising man. 


NE well known example of the banking Smiths is 
Q Tom K. Smith, president of The Boatmen’s Na- 

tional Bank of St. Louis; among the Joneses facile 
princeps is Jesse H. Jones of Houston, Texas, and Wash- 
ington, D. C., while prominent in the Johnston tribe is 
Percy H. Johnston, chairman of the Chemical Bank and 
Trust Company of New York, who has just completed 
25 years of service with that old institution. 

By the law of averages, it is probable that the sur- 
names of the rank and file of bank employees follow the 
lead of their officers and are in the same proportions 
numerically. 

There are more Smiths in the United States and in 
England than persons of any other name. The explana- 
tion is found in the industrial life of the Middle Ages 
when the smith was the commonest artificer everywhere. 
He was not more prolific than other individuals, but 
there were more of him to start with when men began 
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to be named from their trade, about the 12th century. 

There are many other surnames of occupational ori- 
gin, among them: Miller, Taylor, Webster (a weaver), 
Baxter (a baker), Cooper (barrel-maker), Fletcher (an 
arrow-maker), Clark (a clerk), Parker (responsible for 
protecting game), Foster, from forester, Warren, from 
warrener, Marshall, a high officer of the Royal house- 
hold; and the self-explanatory names of Cook, Fowler, 
Fisher, Mason, Shepherd, Archer, Baker, Hunter, Car- 
penter, and many others. 

There are ‘“‘place”’ names, too, as Moore, Hill, Ford, 
Lea (from lea, pasture land), Wells, West, etc. 

The 177 Adams who are bank officers are a select 
group as Adams is said to be the American family that 
has had the most sustained vitality and has contributed 
the largest number of members to the public service. In 
Glasgow one in every 130 inhabitants is a Campbell. 

Grant is a modification of the French and English 
word “grand.” Murphy is Murfey in the list of Stuart 
names in England. Myers comes from the old French 
“mire,” a physician. Walsh is Welch. Kelly comes from 
“giola,” or “gillie,’ meaning a youth or servant. 
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Grocer Heenan counts coupons for deposit at his bank. See pages 24 and 25 


The Ration Lineup 


W:' the announcement by officials of the Office 


of Price Administration that bank handling of 

ration coupons will probably be started on a 
national basis in January, 1943 strenuous efforts are 
being made by the American Bankers Association Com- 
mittee on Ration Coupons to assist the OPA in working 
out a practical solution for the major operating prob- 
lems associated with the introduction of the nationwide 
plan. 

The way to a satisfactory answer to many of the 
remaining problems was paved by a subcommittee of 
the A.B.A. group which has operated in the Albany- 
Troy-Schenectady area of New York State where an 
experiment in bank handling of ration coupons has 
been conducted by the OPA since October 28. 

During this period and prior to the actual start of the 
experiment the subcommittee has observed the opera- 
tion of the OPA test plan at close range, received the 
benefit of practical discussion with participating bank- 
ers, and enjoyed the cooperation of OPA officials in 
charge of the experiment. This subcommittee consists of 
six good operating bankers, three of whom were chosen 
from banks in the area. Headquarters were in Albany. 

The committee operated throughout the entire dis- 
trict, paying particular attention to banks in small 
communities in order to make sure that there was a full 
appreciation of the operating problems that would be 
encountered by the small banks when the plan was 
extended nationally. 

It was constantly kept in mind that the experiment 
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must not only work successfully in the banks of the trial 
area but in its final form the plan must be practical for 
use by all banks. 

In addition the committee was fully aware of the 
tremendous manpower and machine-use problems that 
now confront virtually every bank in the country. In 
their conversation with OPA officials, therefore, the 
members emphasized the importance of devising an 
ultimate plan which would take these factors into 
consideration and would eliminate unnecessary operat- 
ing detail. 

The members of the national committee met in 
Albany on November 14 to receive personally a report 
from members of the subcommittee and to discuss their 
operations and recommendations. 


Tats committee, appointed by W. L. Hemingway, 
A.B.A. president, at the invitation of Leon Henderson, 
Administrator of the Office of Price Administration, is 
a nationally representative group. Its membership in- 
cludes able bankers who represent various sections of 
the country and who enjoy the points of view of all 
types and sizes of banks—large metropolitan institu- 
tions, country banks, unit and branch banks. The 
members are: Rowland R. Hughes, comptroller, The 
National City Bank of New York, New York City, 
chairman; William Duncan, Jr., secretary, Minnesota 
Bankers Association; T. Allen Glenn, Jr., president, 
Peoples National Bank, Norristown, Pennsylvania; 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 
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OPA staff: (left to right) Stephen F. Casko, administrative ABA Ration Banking Committee: (left to right) Messrs. 
analyst; Joseph A. Kershaw, head, ration banking section; French, McDonnell, Duncan, Lawson, Hughes, Bar- 
Bernard Kerbel, analyst; (standing) Frank Smathers bieri (representing A. J. Gock), Drew, King, Glenn 


The flow of sugar coupons begins with over-the-counter Thomas E. Heenan, proprietor, opens ration banking ac- 
sales. Here, at Heenan’s Food Market, Scotia, New York, count with Walter S. Gifford, cashier, Glenville Bank of 
clerk weighs five pounds for customer presenting coupon No.9 Scotia, New York. Procedure of test and forms is explained 


3 The first deposit of 50 sugar coupons pasted on deposit Mrs. Lela E. Boville, teller, reconciles coupon sheet with 
form is made by Proprietor Heenan. Deposits accumulate a deposit slip and relays to bookkeeping department in 
credit against which he draws for new supplies regular banking routine 
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General huddle, A.B.A. ration banking subcommittee, Federal Reserve men and others: (left to right) L. W. Kortman, Gibbs 
Lyons, Valentine Willis, Frank E. Peterson, Harold E. Randall, Harold W. Osterhout, subcommittee chairman; Wilbur F. 
Lawson, Arthur Vogt, J. Raymond Roos, Stephen F. Casko, OPA; Edgar C. Stillman and Harold Marshall 


How It Works in One Bank + se 


Miss Hodges, department head, records items on proof 6 Items are photographed for bank records and passed to 
control, including deposit slips, coupon deposit forms, bookkeeper for posting to ration account statements. 
sugar certificates and transfer vouchers as received Note: it’s the same procedure as regular clearings 


Mrs. Daisy Casler, bookkeeper, posts deposits and vouchers, E. J. Salisbury, clerk, Schenectady Clearing House Asso- 
then files them in cellar vault where they will later be ciation, clears vouchers drawn by Heenan for weekly 300 
destroyed pounds bought through the Meat & Grocers Association, Troy 
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The Ration Lineup—Cont. 


Wilbur F. Lawson, vice-president, First National Bank, 
Boston; Frank L.. King, comptroller, Continental 
Illinois National Bank and Trust Company, Chicago; 
William A. McDonnell, executive vice-president, Com- 
mercial National Bank, Little Rock, Arkansas; A. J. 
Gock, vice-chairman of the board, Bank of America, 
Los Angeles, represented at the meeting by R. J. Bar- 
bieri, vice-president, Bank of America, San Francisco. 

The members of the subcommittee are: Harold W. 
Osterliout, assistant vice-president, The National City 
Bank of New York, New York City, chairman; 
Louis H. Hammerstrom, auditor, Continental Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Company, Chicago; L. W. 
Kortman, vice-president, Schenectady (New York) 
Trust Company; Harold E. Randall, assistant vice- 
president, First National Bank, Boston; J. Raymond 
Roos, vice-president, National Commercial Bank and 
Trust Company, Albany; E. C. Stillman, vice-president, 
National City Bank, Troy, New York. 

Attending the Albany meeting at the invitation of 
the A.B.A. committee were representatives of agencies 
that will be directly concerned with the practical 
operation of a national plan. 


Awone those present and taking part in the discussion 
were: Leslie R. Rounds, first vice-president, Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York; Valentine Willis, assistant 
vice-president, Federal Reserve Bank of New York; 
Franklin Peterson, special representative, Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York; Gibbs Lyons, chief na- 
tional bank examiner, Second Federal Reserve District. 
Officials of the OPA in charge of the experiment were 
also invited to the meeting and participated in the 
discussion. They expressed their whole-hearted appre- 
ciation of the excellent cooperation they had received 
from the A.B.A. committees. This spirit of helpfulness 
and mutual appreciation of each other’s problems has 
characterized the operations of these two groups. Mem- 
bers of the OPA present were: Louis J. Kroeger, execu- 
tive officer, Rationing Division, OPA, Washington; Jo- 
seph A. Kershaw, head of the Ration Banking Section, 
OPA; Stephen Casko, administrative analyst, OPA. 
Harold Marshall, secretary of the New York State 
Bankers Association, and bankers who from time to 


time have made technical contributions to the study of 
the plan, attended the Albany meeting. 

While the experiment has already been successful in 
determining desirable operating procedures in many 
cases there still remain four major problems which the 
committee working on this plan feels should be settled 
before a nationwide plan is generally acceptable to 
bankers. They are: 

1. Deposttors. The OPA must determine the level 
at which coupons will go from dealers to banks. This 
line will be drawn somewhere between the small re- 
tailers, many of whom do not have checking accounts, 
and the wholesalers. The decision as to which dealers 
will participate in the plan may vary in different parts 
of the country and for different commodities. Upon the 
determination of this factor will depend many of the 
operating procedures that will go into the final plan. 


Ir Is evident that there is a definite relationship between 
the cost of the plan and the burden of operation on the 
banks and the extent to which retailers who do not 
ordinarily have checking accounts will be brought into 
the picture. 

2. CLEARING. The experiment did not provide suffi- 
cient experience upon which to establish a tested clearing 
method. The clearing system for transfer vouchers, 
which are similar to checks, is receiving the earnest 
attention of the A.B.A. committee and OPA officials. 
There is no question but that a practical clearing method 
could be developed. The opinion was expressed, how- 
ever, that the satisfactory solution to the clearing 
problem would be affected by the OPA decision regard- 
ing the extent to which small retailers, particularly 
those without checking accounts, would be brought 
into the picture. The committee has established the 
principle that any clearing system adopted must be 
practical from a banking point of view, recognizing 
at the same time that it must provide adequate controls 
for the OPA. 

3. REIMBURSEMENT. The OPA has stated that it 
would reimburse banks for the cost of handling ration 
accounts. It is now working on a cost schedule and 
formula for submission to the banks. 

4. Contract. The contractual relationship that will 
exist between the banks and the OPA whereby duties, 
responsibilities, reimbursement, and other fundamentals 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 27) 
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are outlined is still the subject of legal study. 

When the final plan has been evolved it is the program 
of the OPA to give banks adequate notice so that they 
may have time in which to prepare for handling ration | 
coupon accounts. Also, the banks will be given definite | 
information by the OPA regarding checks, deposit tags, 
and other forms. Until an official statement regarding 
specifications and OPA plans for handling the printing 
of checks and forms is received it is recommended that 
banks do not purchase any material in anticipation of 
its use in ration banking. 

Bank handling of ration coupons has been declared 
by government officials to be the only way in which the 
rationing operations can be maintained satisfactorily 
without jeopardizing the flow of commodities to con- 
sumers and weakening this barrier against inflation. In 
the performance of this important task the banks of 
the country will make another vital contribution to the | 
success of the war effort and will again demonstrate | 
the essential nature of their business. 


Rationing Ahead 


Washington 

HEN the new all-purpose ration book with its 192 
Wa is distributed to some 132,000,000 in- 
habitants of these United States, our new ration cur- 
rency system will really get off to a good start. If 
BANKING’S arithmetic is correct, there will be thrown 
into circulation, as it were, 25,344,000,000 additional 
pieces of this new kind of rationing paper. Meat, coffee, 
canned goods, shoe, clothing, and any other kinds of 
rationing will be operated by means of coupons. 

Of course, ration coupons lack many of the monetary 
properties of currency such as comes from the Mint or 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. On the other 
hand, ration coupons when accompanied by currency, | 
give to that currency buying power it would not other- | 
wise have for certain important commodities. Rationing | 
limits the power of the wealthier to compete with the | 
poorer citizen for the scarce essentials. 

Only essential goods are candidates for coupon ration- 
ing. Non-essentials, once they become scarce, may be | 
subjected to price control, but there is no object in ra- | 
tioning articles whose use cannot contribute to the 
general welfare. 

Rationing becomes necessary long before scarcity is 
nationwide. A large influx of war workers in an | 
area without a corresponding increase in merchandis- | 
ing facilities will create a shortage there long before | 
New York or Washington are aware of it. 

Rationing decisions are sometimes difficult for OPA 
to make, as, for example, where there is a substitute 
product. Consider the case of butter, which is now being 
studied. If butter is rationed, should oleomargarine be 
rationed, too? If the answer is yes, butter interests will | 
be displeased. They would rather ignore the existence | 
of “oleo.” To give oleo recognition in a rationing pro- | 
gram, the butter people hold, is to give it a status it 
would not otherwise have. But for the rationer to ignore 
oleo is to displease the oleo interests. 
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GASOLINE CREDIT SLIP 


Credit to the Gasoline Ration Bank Account of: 
Name 
Address 
Date 


19. Account No. 


Quantity} Gallonage} 
of 
oupons 


Type of Credit Paar 
altons 


Coupons 
"B* 
*c* 
*p* 


Coupons 
Coupons 
Coupons 


Coupons 
Coupon 
Coupons 


Bulk Coupons 
Bulk Coupons 


Quantity 


of 
Acknowledgments 


Form OPA R-54y 
(Attach separate 
list of the values 
of each acknowledge 
ment) 

Export Certificates 
Form OPA R-560A or 


B (Attach separate 
list of the values 


Quantity 
of Export 
Certificates 


of each certificate 


Transfer Vouchers 
(Attach separate 
tist of the vaives 


Quantity of 
Transfer 
Vouchers 

of each voucher) 


rtifi- 
Exchange Cert 


Form OPA 
(Attach Separate 
of the values 
of each certifi- 
cate) 


Quantity of 
Exchange 
Certificates 


DEPOSITOR'S STus* 


Depositor’s stub, which is identical to the bank’s stub, on the 
OPA’s Gasoline Credit Slip. This, also, was used in the New 
York State test and is subject to change 
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History's Greatest Credit Flood + 


F. BRADSHAW MAKIN 


Mr. MAKIN has contributed several articles to BANKING 
in recent years, dealing with various phases of Britain’s 
economy. His latest previous article was ‘‘ Ration Card 
Banking” in the July issue. 


HOUGH there is a very marked difference between 

the banking structure in the U. S. A. and in Britain, 

it is becoming increasingly evident that the effects 
of war finance on the respective organizations have a 
pronounced similarity. In Britain the war has now en- 
tered upon its fourth year, consequently the forces oper- 
ating to bring about changes in the banking position 
can be seen with great clarity. In the States somewhat 
similar forces are now beginning to be felt and it appears 
to observers in Britain that in the not too distant future 
American bankers will be called upon to face parallel 
problems. 

First and foremost, bankers in both countries have an 
identical problem in the financing of war production. 
Britain, unfortunately, had to start from scratch and it 
was some time before the present system of progress 
payments was evolved. At the outset it was felt that if 
long term capital was provided by the government, 
short term credit or working capital could be made 
availabJe in adequate volume through normal banking 
channels. Though the banks moderated their demands 
for security and extended their facilities to the utmost, 
it quickly became apparent that production was being 
hampered by lack of liquid capital. The respective 
ministries (i.e., Ministry of Supply, of Aircraft Produc- 
tion, etc.) accepted responsibility for the provision of 
short term capital and progress payments became the 
normal method of financing. 

The institution of progress payments was of major 
importance for in effect it meant that the ministry be- 
came the banker and thus seriously limited the part 
played by the banking system in the financing of war 
production. The fall in British bank advances from 
$3,941 million on August 30, 1939 to $2,943 million on 
August 30, 1942 mest in the main be attributed to the 
system of progress payments. 


The restrictions placed upon civilian consumption 
have also tended to reduce the demand for bank loans, 
but in this case the effect is of small moment compared 
with the action of the ministries. If American events are 
correctly reported in Britain, the same tendency for the 
Government to take over still more and more of the war 
finance of the country will eventually precipitate similar 
conditions to those now being experienced by British 
bankers. The long term trend of British bank advances 
has been downward for some time. In 1925 discounts and 
advances were 65 per cent of deposits, in August 1939, 
56 per cent, in December 1940, 42 per cent, and in De- 
cember 1941, 29 per cent. Some authorities incline to the 
opinion that after the war advances will not attain the 
same relative importance in the assets structure. 


W: must now consider another feature of wartime 
finance which is common to both countries, namely, the 
remarkable growth in deposits and note circulation. 
Taking the British case first, the growth in deposits has 
been continuous since the war began. In August 1939 
the combined deposits of the clearing banks aggregated 
$8,980 million, rising to $11,200 million in December 
1940, and to $13,316 million in December 1941, a total 
increase of $4,336 million, equaling 48 per cent. There 
has since been a slight recession, of which more will be 
said later. The causal factor responsible for the increase 
in deposits has been the covering of the budgetary deficit 
by borrowing which has been provided by the banking 
system. As we are assured of a continuance of budgetary 
deficits, no permanent reduction in deposits can be 
visualized. Incidentally, if past history is any guide to 
future developments, there exists little prospect of a 
fall in deposits after hostilities cease. 

According to recent figures a similar growth in depos- 
its is taking place in the U. S. The demand deposits of 
the reporting member banks of the Reserve system have 
increased in the past two years by some five billion dol- 
lars. The causal factor behind the increase is in essentials 
similar to that in Britain, and is to be found in the ex- 
pansion in loans and investments. Gold imports are no 


Circulation 


Both in Great Britain and in the United States, the volume of currency in cir- 


culation tends to increase week by week and in Britain had risen from $2,118- 
000,000 on August 30, 1939 to $3,326,000,000 on September 9, 1942. Briefly, 


then, both countries are faced with the greatest credit expansion of all times. 


—Mr. MakIn 
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Parallels and Contrasts Between British and American 
Banks in Meeting War’s Financial Demands 


longer of major significance for the gold inflow has now 
ceased. There is probably no necessity for the writer to 
stress the effect on excess reserves of the increased de- 
posits, as readers are doubtless well aware of the 
position. 

The question may rightly be asked: how have the 
British banks disposed of their increased resources, 
bearing in mind their age-long tradition of liquidity? 
The answer is of course by a marked increase in their 
investments and holdings of government paper gener- 
ally. The increased resources amount to $5,236 million, 
i.e., reduction in advances $998 million and increase in 
deposits $4,238 million. 

These are disposed of as follows: increase in quick 
assets (i.e., cash, call money and bills) 517 million, 
Treasury Deposit Receipts, i.e., funds lent on six months 
tenor to the Treasury at 1!4 per cent, 2,536 million, and 
investments 1,930 million. The balance of 253 million 
covers minor differences in acceptances and items in 
transit. 


For the first time in living history 1941 saw the in- 
vestment holding of British banks exceed that of the 
total of loans and advances and so become the largest 
asset item. On August 30, 1942, investments totaled 
4,326 million which, together with Treasury Deposit 
Receipts of 2,536 million, represented a holding of 
government paper equal to 52 per cent of the deposits. 
The ruling price of gilt-edged stock is therefore of su- 
preme importance to the banking system as any sudden 
depreciation could prove a major disaster. 

In the United States the banking system is already 
being called upon to take up additional government 
stock and to date the increase in the holding is consid- 
erable. As a large part of the war finance must be pro- 
vided by American banks a significant increase in the 
investment holding appears to be a foregone conclusion; 
therefore, as in Britain, both deposits and investments 
will show a marked expansion. Again, writing as a de- 
tached observer, it would appear that very shortly open 


AY 


A view of the Bank of England 
while workmen were clearing 
away some of the damage caused 
by a bomb that crashed through 
the street surface during a 10- 
hour air raid on London last year 


market operations by the Federal Reserve banks will be 
necessary, as will some form of action designed to lower 
the reserve ratio of the member banks. 


Barra and the U. S. A. are again on common ground 
in their issue of tax anticipation notes, or tax reserve 
certificates, as they are known in Britain. Though the 
American notes were on sale in August 1941, the British 
issue did not take place until late December 1941 and 
are in units or multiples of $100 carrying interest at 
1 per cent per annum, free of tax, if used in payment of 
taxation demands. The British scheme was primarily 
aimed at the large taxpayer and companies accumu- 
lating large deposit balances in anticipation of future 
excess profit tax payments; in other words, they were 
intended to attract idle funds and so reduce bank deposits. 

That the certificates have been a success is proved by 
the fact that up to the end of August this year almost 
$1,400 million has been taken up by the public. Had 
this amount not been withdrawn from the banking sys- 
tem there would have been no recession in deposits and 
the all time “high” of December last would easily have 
been exceeded. Ignoring the tax reserve certificate com- 
pletely, the volume of deposits in Great Britain is at the 
moment only some $96 million short of the December 
figure. Furthermore, it must be remembered that so long 
as the interest payable on the certificates is contingent 
on their use in tax payments, there is an automatic check 
on the holding of them purely as investments. 

Therefore, now that the first buying rush has slack- 
ened, any future purchases will naturally be related to 
the anticipated taxation liability of the holders; thus the 
effects of the certificates on the growth of deposits will 
be minimized. 

In conclusion, it must not be forgotten that both in 
U. S. A. and in Britain the main underlying cause of 
increased bank deposits is deficit financing of war pro- 
duction, and so long as that continues, and continue it 
must, then bank deposits and investment holdings will 
increase. 
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WIDE WORLD 


Leo T. Crowley 


Mr. MCKEE is a Washington newspaper man. 


Roosevelt in March, Leo Thomas Crowley holds 

one of Washington’s biggest and toughest war 
jobs. Sitting at the top of $7,500,000,000 worth of 
assets in the United States owned by nationals of enemy 
and enemy-occupied countries, and charged with the 
task of breaking Hitler’s hold on patents vital to the 
armed forces, he directs the Government’s campaign to 
eliminate Axis influences from our business life, and 
turn against the foe the weapons forged by the Nazis 
to carry out their plans, conceived long before the out- 
break of the war, for the economic conquest of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

In the first World War, the United States took over 
enemy property valued at approximately $600,000,000. 
Mr. Crowley’s job is thus a larger one than that as- 
signed to the Alien Property Custodian a quarter of a 
century ago. Because of the character of total war, and 
the extent of Nazi and Japanese penetration of our 
national economy in recent years, the “ Americaniza- 
tion” of enemy owned enterprises is even more im- 
portant than it was in 1917 and 1918. 


Noose Alien Property Custodian by President 


Ar the start of the war, German properties here 
covered a wide range—from the General Aniline and 
Film Corporation, a $65,000,000 concern, formerly 
controlled by I. G. Farben, the German chemical trust, 
to apartment houses and corner delicatessens. Believe 
it or not, until a few months ago, the firm which made 
95 per cent of the dyes used in the uniforms of our 
soldiers and sailors, besides photographic equipment 
and other material of value to the armed forces, was 
German-owned. 

Though chemicals and pharmaceuticals accounted 
for a large part of German assets in this country, their 
holdings have reached into many other fields. Nationals 
of Italy, Japan, Rumania and other enemy countries 
also own much property in the United States. 

His responsibility is a double one, Mr. Crowley points 
out: First to preserve, so far as possible, the value of 
enemy enterprises for disposition after the war; second, 
to put them to work immediately in support of the 
war effort. In most instances, the second responsibility 
holds precedence over the first. 
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The Alien 
Property 
Man 


OLIVER McKEE 


To see that the enemy derives no gain, financial or 
otherwise, from his American holdings is not enough, he 
explains further. It is also essential that these assets be 
utilized to speed the final defeat of the Axis. No prop- 
erty is seized until its enemy ownership or control is 
established, through a careful investigation. This often 
requires much time. The next steps are the actual seiz- 
ure, the complete elimination of enemy influences, and 
the appointment of managers to operate the property 
in the interest of the United States. 

Among the many other properties Americanized” 
are the American Bosch Corporation, manufacturer of 
automobile and aviation magnetos, and fuel injection 
equipment for Diesel engines, and the Schering Cor- 
poration of Bloomfield, New Jersey, a large manufac- 
turer of drugs and biological products needed by Army 
and Navy doctors. The common stock of Ufa Films, 
Inc., the American distributing agency for German- 
made Ufa films, has also been taken over, and will be 
used for the benefit of the United States. 

Late in July, Mr. Crowley announced that his office 
had confiscated 29 German and Italian ships. 


Serure of enemy-owned patents, trademarks and 
copyrights is playing an important part in our economic 
warfare against the Axis. Here Mr. Crowley is hitting 
the enemy hard, by throwing a monkey wrench into 
Hitler’s plans for the economic subjugation of the 
Western Hemisphere. From 1930 to 1937 it is estimated 
that 23,000 United States patents were granted to 
citizens of Germany, Italy and Japan. These figures 
show the extent to which Axis nationals, prior to the 
outbreak of the European war, had employed patent 
ownership in their efforts to gain exclusive control 
over many fields of American business. About 60,000 
American patents and trade-marks are now owned by 
enemy aliens. 

During the first World War, the United States seized 
17,000 enemy patents, many of which later found their 
way back to their original owners. The Government 
does not intend that this shall happen again. In his 
letter of instructions to Mr. Crowley last Spring, the 
President directed the search and seizure of all enemy 
patents, and ordered that the materials and processes 
covered by these patents be made immediately avail- 
able to the armed forces and American industry. He 
also told Mr. Crowley to take steps to prevent the 
return of these patents to their owners after the war. 
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So far Mr. Crowley has taken over more than 5,000 
patents, and approximately 3,000 patent applications, 
90 per cent of them German. Seizures of patents now 
average about 1,000 a week. In appearing recently 
before the Senate Committee on Patents Mr. Crowley 
outlined three objectives: First, to take possession, as 
quickly as possible, of all enemy controlled patents, and 
trade-marks, and all interests of enemies under patents, 
“where such patents or interests appear to have any 
substantial value.” Second, to break any restrictive 
holds which these patents may have on American in- 
dustry, particularly restrictions impeding war produc- 
tion. Third, to make these patents freely available to 
American industry, thus assuring a maximum utiliza- 
tion of the processes which they cover. 

Though no patents will be sold at the present time, 
the Alien Property Custodian has authority to reissue 
licenses, on a non-exclusive basis, to qualified appli- 
cants. Where exclusive rights are sought, the applicant 
must prove that the exclusive grant would be in the 
public interest. 

In seeking domination over American business, the 
Germans have made greater use of patent concealment 
than they did in the first World War. A common trick 
is the concealment of the “know how”—a patent that 
fails to give outsiders enough information to produce 
the product covered by the patent. For this reason, Mr. 
Crowley points out, it is necessary not only to take over 
the patent, but the instructions, blueprints and other 
material which constitute the “know how.” These data, 
in many instances, have proved difficult to find. Some 
patents have been assigned to American holders with 
the understanding that they would either be. held or 
used in a manner contrary to the welfare of the United 
States. Investigation has also disclosed that many 


Seizure and 

scrapping of this 

Italian railway 

equipment was 

one of Mr. 

Crowley’s recent 
jobs 


patent applications were being prosecuted by patent 
attorneys for enemy owners, and that others have been 
filed in the names of neutrals. German resort to conceal- 
ment and camouflage has made the uncovering of 
enemy patents, in many instances, a difficult job. 

Among the patents already seized are those for the 
manufacture of synthetic rubber, magnesium, radio and 
television equipment, aircraft instruments, cameras and 
optical equipment, flying boats and certain processes in 
oil refining. One group taken over included many 
patents heretofore owned by Junkers and Arado, two 
of Germany’s largest airplane manufacturers. Another 
patent seized was that for the manufacture of atabrine, 
a synthetic substitute for quinine, a vital remedy 
needed by the armed forces for the prevention and cure 
of malaria. With the Japanese occupation of the Dutch 
East Indies, the United States lost the source of supply 
for more than 95 per cent of the quinine consumed in this 
country. Development of satisfactory substitutes is thus 
essential to the success of the war effort. 


Copvricutep works seized and released for translation 

by the armed forces and the government scientists, in- 

clude treatises on aviation, oceanography, geography, 

medicine and gas warfare. Also taken over was the 

copyright to Alfred Rosenberg’s “Twentieth Century 

Myths,” one of the basic texts of Nazi philosophy. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 61) 


ItalianTrains From World’s Fair 
Are Seized by U. S. for Scrap 


From the Herald Tribune Bureas that under Fascism Italy's trains 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 30.—Italian|were running on time. 
State Railways equipment sent to| They were stored at the Meadows 


the United States almost four years 
ago for the New York World's Fair, 
now rusting at a storage building in 
Kearny, N. J. has been seized by 
Leo T. Crowley, Alien Property Cus- 
todian, and will be turned over to 
the nation-wide scrap collection 
campaign, it was learned today. 

The equipment consists of a three- 
car train, two small electric pas- 
senger cars, a Diesel-powered pas- 
senger car, a refrigerator car, a 
highway truck, insulators, poles and 
1,100 pounds of copper wire. 


Planning Mill after the close of the} 
World’s Fair in October, 1940. The 
equipment was criginally placed on 
exhibition at the World’s Fair inter- 
national railroads section in compe- 
tition with England’s famed Royal 
Scot express and a number of 
streamlined American trains. 
After Italy declared war on pros- 
trate France in June, 1940, England 
countered with her own war dec- 
laration. The Italian government 
fearing the British blockade, did not 
repatriate the train and accessories. 


A spokesman for Mr. Crowley said|After Pearl Harbor all property 
the cars cannot be used on American |of enemy lines became the property of 
railroads because they have a dif-|the United States under the terms 
erent gauge. Furthermore, they have/|of the trading with the enemy act 
rusted while stored at the Meadows|of 1917. 

Planning Mill building of the Penn-| The’ equipment is expected to 
sylvania Railroad. yield rubber, steel, copper, nickel,| 

The rolling stock, designed to pro-|brass, aluminum and other strategic 
vide the maximum of comfort for|and. critical mu&terials. The money 
passengers, was the pride of the|realized by Mr. Crowley will be set 
Italian government. Streamlinedjaside in a special account for the 
and Diesel-powersd, they were Pre-|Italian government pending settle- 


“mier Benito Mussolini's argument ment of post-war claims, 
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Over-the-Counter 


JOHN J. 


The first of a series of articles on bank life in the Army 
by an assistant editor of BANKING. 


you were a resident of one of many sleepy little 
[ toms of rural America, you would probably have a 
better idea of what Army camp banking is like. Pic- 
ture, if you will, Main Street in a southern town of 2,500 
souls. There’s a small bank on the corner (assets just 
over $1,000,000), a general merchandise store, the phar- 
macy and a few other businesses which once thrived on 
a few thousand dollars a year. Life, indeed, was simple. 
On the surface it appeared to be out of touch with the 
rest of the world. 

Then, overnight, a corps of surveyors moved in, fol- 
lowed by an army of carpenters, plumbers, roofers—a 
construction crew 10,000 strong with a six months’ 
deadline to build a $35,000,000 cantonment and a $5,- 
000,000 air field. This Spring, Zek Williams’ cornfield 
grew bomber hangars, while acres of cotton turned 
khaki with 30,000 men in uniform. 


Now the town, with its one horse long since dead of 
fright from the rumble of General Grant tanks, dodging 
jeeps and hedge-hopping Airocobras, has become a 
bustling metropolis, but the face of Main Street ex- 
presses the activity only after hours and on payday. 
This town is typical of hundreds over the country. 

To say that banking was prepared to meet such condi- 
tions would add color where it doesn’t belong. Small 
banks with limited capital, limited equipment and half 
their staffs in the service, were no more prepared to 
handle a $45,000,000 payroll than this country expected 
the incident of Pearl Harbor. But one thing is certain: 
The spirit that awakened America helped these bankers 
find a way to do their job. 

Just to illustrate what progressive banks have done 
and are doing: While Army construction was underway 
in the Clarksville area, Tennessee, the First Trust and 
Savings Bank offered a 12!4 hour service, 8:30 A.M. to 
9 P.M., daily except Monday. Now, for the benefit of 
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and Off-the-Knee 


McCANN 


Army personnel, the bank remains open until 5 P.M 
daily and as long as may be required on Saturdays. In 
the Schenectady area, New York, all banks reopen one 
hour after the usual closing to handle the tremendous 
volume of war workers’ checks. Manchester New Hamp- 
shire banks open Thursdays 7 A.M. to 9 P.M.—the prin- 
cipal industrial payday. The Bank of Sparta, Wisconsin, 
reports that a two and one-half hour session, 5 to 7:30 
P.M.—one night a week takes care of the 10,000 em- 
ployed at Camp McCoy; later the bank will offer the 
same evening service to Army personnel. 


Maxy similar adjustments in hours have been made in 
other areas. Employee forces have been doubled and 
trebled in some instances, drawing upon retired em- 
ployees, wives of employees, new women workers, and 
in a few cases giving work to wives of the officers at 
nearby Army posts. Some banks, working closely with 
the construction boss or Commanding Officer, have left 
the question of hours and service entirely in their hands 
with the result that ample facilities are provided. 

Typifying the attitude on service, the First National 
Bank of the Black Hills, Rapid City, South Dakota, 
notifies all men upon arrival at Camp Rapid of its policy 
of waiving all regular service charges for officers and en- 
listed men. Says Noel W. Klar, vice-president: “We 
have also spent considerable time locating living quar- 
ters for many officers and their families and on other 
minor services which help smooth out the rough spots 
during their stay near or in our city.” 

Of the 200-odd banks contacted in this study, three 
out of five have adopted a “no charge” policy on serv- 
ices for men in uniform. Measured in terms of volume 
of work, production charts on these institutions would 
put industry to shame. Measured in terms of dollars and 
cents, the cost of services waived runs into millions of 
dollars. “We think it is a small part to contribute!” 
say bankers. 

Where service charges are applied they are never ex- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 62) 
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Cash—sacked and ready to go—in the vault of the Com- 
merce Union Bank of Nashville, Tennessee 


Lt. Col. Fred W. Weise, finance officer, congratu- 


4 lates Edward Potter, Jr., president of the Commerce 
A rmy Pay {ft ™ Union, on the speedy handling and dispatch of the 


$3.5 million payload 


NE of the greatest mass movements of cash in 
QO the history of Nashville banking is pictured 

on this page. It happened at the Lebanon 
branch of the Commerce Union Bank of Nashville, 
when the Army paid $3,500,000 in cash to soldiers 
participating in a 13-county maneuver area in Mid- 
dle Tennessee. 

Under the supervision of W. F. Norris, vice- 
president, the currency was assembled at the bank’s 
home office, transported to the branch, and handed 
over to the Army finance officers. 

Coin wrapping alone took three employees four 
full days. Actual loading was completed in 45 min- 
utes. “ Paying-off-the-knee,” as the Army calls its 
field disbursing operations, was finished in a day. 

On the next page are more pictures of Army pay- 
roll operations at home and abroad. 


Yessuh!, says Private William Banks of Nashville 


Finance officers count cash at bank with enough artil- 


Army guards grimly carry the cash to a waiting fleet of armored cars, 
lery protection to give even a photographer the jitters while a popeyed throng looks on 
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He can’t make “heads or tails” of his English 
money. A “two-bit” piece would look good 


ITIZEN’s 


BANK 
BONDS 


Anes PAYING R 
RECEIVING 


The Citizens National Bank of Alexandria, Virginia, operates 


two branches at Fort Belvoir 


* 


The Equitable Trust Company, Baltimore, commutes tellers 


and cash 40 miles daily to Fort Meade 


Doughboys overseas are paid in U. S. currency or the currency of the country 

in which they are stationed, depending upon which adds most to the economic 

stability of the nation concerned. When foreign money is used, finance offi- 

cers maintain accounts with foreign banks designated by the Treasury as 

limited depositories. American bank branches are employed wherever possible. 
{bove, pay day somewhere in Ireland 


a 


Behind the scenes at a Fort Belvoir branch. All but one 
of the employees in both branches are officers’ wives 


* 


Bank facility at Fort Knox, Kentucky, operated by the 
Citizens Union National Bank of Louisville 
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Little Rock, Arkansas 
IME was when I[ would look across the milling crowd in the bank 
lobby on a Saturday morning and behold the smile-creased, beam- 

ing countenance of our country bank correspondent, Vice-president 

Harry Crowe, in for the week-end, greeting friends he hadn’t seen for 

several days. There was always an extra beam emanating from the al- 

ready highly-illumined face during this season—and particularly when 
it had been considered expedient to take a customer on a hunting or 
fishing trip. 

Not so today. Mr. Jeffers came along and, while he meant well, he 
brought great sorrow and misery into what was once the happy and un- 
troubled life of our country bank correspondent. Back in the days 
B. P. H., when one could travel in ease and with peace in the heart, the 
route of a country correspondent in Arkansas could be most fascinat- 
ing. It was always possible to travel the White River country in fishing 
season, the river bottoms and rice fields when the ducks were winging 
their way southward, and even the deer country was easily accessible. 

Up in North Arkansas, come Fall, there’s the butchering to be done. 
I don’t remember a Fall season when the country correspondent failed 
to return with country cured hams and sausage. 

Northwestern Arkansas abounds with fruit, and could be visited in 
the fruit season, or when cider time rolled ’round. Late July and August 
were specially reserved for the country around Hope, in Hempstead 
County, where ’tis said the finest watermelons in the world grow. 

May is fishing season, and the White River country could count ona 
visit from Harry. From Whoa Mule Club to Horseshoe Lake, wherever 
fish swim and there’s bait to be found, the small town bankers could 
depend on a courtesy call from Harry in fishing season. 

Come late Fall, though, and all these are forgotten. November is the 
opening of duck season in Arkansas, when the teal and the mallard 
honk their wav southward over the rich feeding fields of Arkansas rice. 
Strange things happen then. There’s something about the low, tone- 
less honk of a goose headed south, or the peculiar sound of a low-flying 
mallard, that sends all country bank men to call on their customers in 
the low country. The sight of a duck dipping his wings to come in low 
across the water, or the midnight honk of geese seeking Winter haven, 
raises the temperature of a country bank man to fever pitch, and he 
heads for the bayous—he will hesitate long enough to pick up his cus- 
tomer, the customer likely being as unbalanced by the sound of a duck 
going South as the correspondent himself. 

That is what he used to do, our Mr. Crowe, country correspondent. 
But not any more, Mr. Jeffers says—not any more for the duration. So 
Harry sits there—a saddened man, and a weary one. Overhead the 
clouds gather, underfoot the ground is soaked, the river stands 19 
feet at Clarendon, the rice fields beckon to the hungry ducks, the 
back water stands in the bayous—and Harry sits unsmiling at his 
desk, not quite a broken man, but badly bent. 

Oh, Mr. Jeffers, how could you? Mary PHYLLIS WALSH 

W. B. Worthen Co., Bankers 
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Mr. Jeffers, How Could 


Clockwise around 


the page, reading 
left to right— 


Mr. Crowe; Bank 
Commissioner T. 
W. Leggett; and E. 
J. White, president, 
Bank of West Mem- 


phis 


The fisherman’s 
paradise 


B. L. Ross, presi- 
dent, Phillips Na- 
tional Bank, Hel- 
ena; C. C. Curl, 
Helena, and Grady 
Harrison, Arkmo 
Lumber Company: 
and Mr. Crowe 


A customer calls 
the ducks 


The ducks answer 
the call 


The end of a perfect 
duck-hunting day 
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NATIONAL INCOME VS, FEDERAL DEBT 


NATIONAL 
INCOME 


$100,000,000,000 


Mr. Bachelor, who is assistant director of the Research 
Council, American'Bankers Association, prepared the data | 


100.0 


FEDERAL 
DEBT 


INTEREST 
CHARGES ON 
PUBLIC DEBT 


1939 1942 1943 ——AS OF JAN. 1 
The dollar amount of national income has increased so greatly since 1939 
that the increase in carrying charges on the public debt seems insignificant, 
in oe. On November 2, 1942 the gross public debt of the U.S. was 
93.5 billion dollars and undoubtedly will exceed 100 billion dollars by the end 
of i. In 7 the debt guaranteed by the U.S. was 4.3 billion on 
ovember 2. 


One hundred billion dollar bills piled one on top of another, in standard 
packages as received from the Bureau of Printing and Engraving, would 
reach 6116 miles in the air, or, it would stretch from New York to San 
Francisco, from Maine to Florida, and from Vancouver, British Columbia 
Jie Vancouver to the Mexican border. 


If one hundred billion dollars in gold were coined into double eagles, and 
or more than 8 times the distance from Washington to Tokio, as a boml 


If one hundred billion 
dollar bills were laid 

out in the shape of a 
highway 50 feet wide, /) 
the carpet would extend 
42,293 miles, or nearly 
twice around the world \ 
at the equator. 


ii 


To store 100 billion 
silver dollars would 
require a building 
50 feet by 50 feet by 
4,833 feet in height 
or about four times as 
high as the Empire 
State Building. 


A bank teller, counting two one-dollar bills each second, day and night, 
could count one hundred billion dollars in about 1584 years 


STARTS COLUMBUS REVOLUTION- COMPLETES 
COUNTING 


DISCOVERS ARY WAR COUNTING 
358 AD AMERICA 1776 | 1942 


1492 


One hundred billion dollar bills laid end to end, would extend 
9,666,982 miles, or over 40 times the distance to the moon. 
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100 
BILLION 
DOLLARS 


100 ASSETS 
BILLION OF ALL 
DOLLARS’ U.S. BANKS 


ROBERT W. BACHELOR 


for this picture story of the public debt of the United 
States. The charts are by Edward Willms. 


One hundred billion dollars is equal 
to 7 times the amount of all United 
States money held by the banks and 
the public. 


One hundred billion dollars is equal 
to all the assets of all the 14,800 
banks in the United States. 


One hundred billion silver dollars, stacked one on top of another, 
would reach a height of 147,964 miles. If these coins were stacked from 
the Canadian border to the Mexican boundary, and were spaced uniformly 
across the continent, a traveller on the highway from New York to San 
Francisco would pass over or under one stack every 22 miles. 


eagles, and these were stood on edge, the line would extend 61,167 miles, 
asa bomber flies. 


Stand one hundred billion 
silver dollars on edge, 
cartwheel fashion, edge 
to edge. The parade 


a 


| billion 

ald would extend 2,367,424 
ilding miles, or would circle 

) feet by the globe 94 times. 

1 height 

times as 

‘mpire 


One hundred billion silver dollars, 
laid flat on the ground, edges 
touching, would cover 56 

square miles. 


Relative size of 
100 acre farm. 


One hundred billion silver dollars would weigh as much as 36 shafts of 
marble the size of the bageen y Monument, which is 555 feet, 5 inches 
8 


high and is estimated to weig 120 tons. 


One hundred billion dollar bills laid edge to edge would cover 400 square miles. 


Relative size of 
100 acre farm. 
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A Banker, a Barber and a Book 


Is is a true story. The scene is a barber shop in 
Rochester, New York; the time, noon hour. A 


banker, Howard R. Chamberlain, of the Rochester 
Trust and Safe Deposit Company, is having his hair cut. 
A musical program from the shop’s radio makes conver- 
sation unnecessary, and the customer relaxes, maybe 
snatches a few winks. 

Then he is aware that the scissors have stopped snip- 
snipping and that the program has changed. Also, some- 
one is singing. No, it isn’t the radio—sure enough, the 
barber! And the barber at the next chair has joined him 

. “at the twilight’s last gleaming.” 

Now let Mr. Chamberlain pick up the story: 

“When the radio band finished playing, both men went 
back to their work. As my barber began to ply his shears 
he said to me in a low voice: ‘It’s good to be an Ameri- 
can. Where else in the world can a man live and enjoy 
living as we do in America, God bless her!’ 

“ Both barbers are of Italian birth, but have their nat- 
uralization papers. They weren’t putting on an act; they 
were absolutely sincere. They didn’t have concert voices, 
yet there was a fervor to their singing that put them ’way 
above that classification. 

“Frankly, the whole experience moved me as nothing 
ever did before. The look in their eyes, the expression on 
their faces—it was almost like the pronouncement of a 
benediction. And I was ashamed, because I realized for 
the first time that despite the fact that I was American 
born, I lacked the full sense of appreciation of my birth- 
right. Those fellows had acquired it; I hadn’t nurtured 
it. I wondered how many Americans were like me. Be- 
lieve me, I started thinking. 

“After a couple of weeks I went back to the shop. As 
I sat in the chair my barber handed me a magazine. No, 
it wasn’t the type usually found in a barber shop. It was 
a booklet, ‘What Can I Do?’ 

“As I read it two thoughts came to me: First, here 
was a publication that contained a message of vital im- 
portance to every American; second, if a barber can 


Gluyas Williams’ drawings illustrate the booklet 


GLU AS 
WILLIATTS 


Invest it regularly, 
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is a 45-page booklet, entertainingly il- ROCHESTER TRUST is glad to coop- 
lustrated by Gluyas Williams and sug- erate with the Office of Civilian Defease 
gesting a score of ways in which every in the distribution of this guide-book to 


American, regardless of age or circum. Victory. Call at either of our offices for. 


your free copy. 


AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
MAIN OFFICE: MAIN STREET WEST & EXCHANGE 
FIRST INDUSTRIAL BRANCH: 30 CLINTON AVENUE WORTH 
MCEMBCR FLOLRAL OLPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


stances can serve on the home front. 


Here’s the bank ad 


proudly distribute such worthwhile literature, why can’t 
a bank? 

“T took the copy with me, talked with our advertising 
manand...” 

Well, the result of the talk was that the bank published 
a newspaper advertisement on “ What Can I Do?,”’ the 
“Citizen’s Handbook for War,” issued by the United 
States Office of Civilian Defense. 

“Call at either of our offices for your free copy,” said 
the ad. 

At the time of writing, more than a thousand Roches- 
ter people had done so. The bank keeps copies stacked in 
a convenient spot in the lobby so that folks can help 
themselves. And it plans to repeat the ad, now and then. 


One of the “how 

to help” hints in 

“What Can I 
Do?” 


Bankers, 


Brokers 


Your knowledge of business and 
finance makes your spare time valuable 
in many ways. You can help to guide 
and run your local Defense Council. 
You can offer your services to com- 
munity campaigns, such as war chests, 
Red Cross, U. S. O., and other war 
programs where funds are collected 
and administered. You are doubtless 
already active in the war bond pro- 
gram. If you have a talent for public 
speaking you can render a great serv- 
ice by explaining inflation, price con- 
trol, rationing, and taxation at your 
club meetings, public forums and dis- 
cussion groups, and on the air. Con- 
sult the Information Committee of 
your Defense Council about this work. 
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Financial Records are Precious... 
Protect Them with RECORDAK 


ARTIME hazards of fire and bombing may 
endanger your records... but you can pro- 
tect them with your Recordak. 

For Recordak enables you to photo-duplicate your 
bulky files on tiny rolls of safety film. And the re- 
sulting “master files on film’—occupying only 2% 
of the space required for the original documents— 
may be stored in your own vault, or in a place of 
safety far removed from your bank. Then, should 
the original files be destroyed by fire or bombing, 
photographic facsimiles can be made from the in- 
tact film record. 

But safeguarding irreplaceable records is only 


one of Recordak’s valuable contributions. Once 
your files have been “transferred” to microfilm, 
they are protected against tampering, as well. For 
a film record is a one-piece record; nothing can be 
added, subtracted, or changed without detection. 

Recordak accuracy is noteworthy, too. Copying 
photographically—and quickly—Recordak cannot 
make mistakes . . . cannot omit important detail. 

And, of course, your Recordak brings you sub- 
stantial savings ...up to 334% in labor, 40% in 
machines, and 50% in stationery. Recordak Cor- 
poration, Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, 
350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


one RECORDAK 
wartime safety contributions 


ember 1942 
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Crory OF MONEY. Wap? 


Ln THE FINANCING OF THE 
CIVIL WAR, (NCOME ‘TAXES PLAYED 
AN IMPORTANT PART! AY FIRST THE 


RATE WAS 3% ON INCOMES ABovE 
$800. LATER THE RATE WAS INCREASED 
AND THE EXEMPTION LOWERED 16 $600! 


4 


ain 

HANE LONG BEEN A RESOURCE OF WAR 

FINANCE! “THE BRITISH INCOME TAX 

WAS INTRODUCED DURING THE WARS WITH 

NAPOLEON AND HAS BEEN IN OPERATION “ 

CONTINUOUSLY, EVER SINCE ! Y THE OPENING OF 
WORLD WAR 4, HE INCOME 
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WAS ABOLISHED IN 18°72, ALTHOUGH 

VERY PRODUCTIVE AND IN THE DAYS OF 

RECONSTRUCTION, ESPECIALLY 
HELPFUL ! 


FROM ALL SOURCES HELP 
PRODUCE THE FINEST, DEADLIEST, 
FIGHTING EQUIPMENT NECESSARY , 
ACHIEVE VICTORY, IN OUR 
FIGHT FOR FREEDOM! 
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How the New Taxes Affect Banks 


CHARLES H. MYLANDER 


“Well, here it is, all 17 typewritten pages of it,” wrote 
Charlie Mylander when he sent us this unusual manu- 
script—unusual because it is such a good example of the 
Mylander skill in putting information and readability so 
neatly in the same package. See for yourself. 

One thing it does not disclose is the large amount of time 
the author has given to this whole problem of bank taxation 
during the past few years. In figuring out where thanks are 
due we must not overlook Huntington National Bank in 
Columbus, Ohio, for contributing this item of manpower to 
an all-important job. It should be said that his efforts are 
only typical of the sacrifice and devotion to the general good 


of banking on the part of members of all Association 
committees. 


A Cooperative Effort 


ASSAGE of the Revenue Act of 1942 marks the cul- 
Z mination of seven years of effort on behalf of the 

nation’s banks through the Subcommittee on Taxa- 
tion of the Committee on Federal Legislation of the 
American Bankers Association. This effort has been a 
cooperative one with the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
the Treasury Department, the technical staff of the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue, and the Congress to 
work out many curative amendments to the Internal 
Revenue Code so that certain sources of annoyance to 
banks and their customers which also were provocative 
of much litigation between them and their Government 
might be removed. 

Not that the job is finished. It isn’t—and it never will 
be so long as tax laws are as intricate and complicated as 
they must be. But many little irritants have been wiped 
out—and the way cleared for a fresh look. 

In those seven years the Tax Committee has been 
guided by three fundamental principles, laid down at its 
first meeting in the autumn of 1935. These were: 

1. That banks, asa class, sought no special tax favors, 
and, conversely, would object strenuously to tax dis- 
criminations. 

2. That bank accounting, as required by banking su- 
pervisors, and bank tax accounting, as required by the 
income tax law, ought to coincide as nearly as practica- 
ble. 

3. That insofar as possible, the tax law ought to say 
what it means in unmistakable language and that no 
narrow, legalistic interpretation be used in order to gain 
advantage either for taxpayer or for government. 


DHERENCE to the first of these principles, we know, 
has brought some criticism from bankers who felt 
the American Bankers Association ought to be out in 
front waving its arms and opposing each increase in tax 
as it was proposed. The Committee felt, however, and 
still does, that if banking cannot stand the same tax 
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load as does other business, then banking is at fault— 
not the tax law. 

An even more impelling reason for not opposing in- 
creases in the rates of tax could be found in the incon- 
trovertible statistics which showed that banks, as a 
class, prior to the imposition of the surtax on corpora- 
tions, paid less income tax per dollar of profits available 
for stockholders than almost any other class of business 
—and the Committee was told in no uncertain terms 
that the banks had no reason to complain over the amount 
of the taxes which they had to pay. 


11H the second principle, we have found’ ready 
y among bankers—and not so ready 
agreement in government. Despite the fact that the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue and the Office of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency both are a part of the Treasury 
Department, it is the Bureau’s job to collect taxes. 
Where banking policy and tax-collecting policy do not 
jibe, the Bureau’s first reaction, naturally, is to junk the 
banking policy. Add the fact that most Bureau depart- 
ment heads are either lawyers or accountants, whose 
knowledge of the machinery of banking is sketchy, and 
one can see why many long hours of conference and of 
patient explanation of banking and banking law were 
necessary even to make a start toward government 
acceptance of this principle. 


HE third principle is easier stated than accomplished. 
be I suppose most everyone has asked himself the ques- 
tion: “ Why in the name of blue blazes can’t the tax law 
be made simple and easy to understand?” The quickest 
and best answer I know is that there are 130 million 
people in the country, no two of whom are alike. Tax 
laws must be written to cover all of them. The broad 
general principles always are easy and simple to state. 
But when you begin to take care of the exceptional case, 
either to avoid undue hardship on some small portion of 
that 130 million, or to catch the smart guy who is look- 
ing for a loop-hole—and finding it—by which he can 
escape his just share of the tax burden—then the words 
and paragraphs and pages of tax law begin to pile up. 

But it is possible, now and then, to straighten out dif- 
ficulties into which some phases of tax law or tax admin- 
istration have fallen. If the trouble lies in faulty adminis- 
tration, the job is easy. Despite public feeling to the 
contrary, your committee has found no fairer, higher- 
minded, easier-to-talk-with group of men than are those 
at the heads of the various divisions in the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. They have a job to do. They must col- 
lect taxes in the manner and in the amount set forth in 
the Internal Revenue Code. They read the law and to 
them it indicates that they shall do thus and so. But 
when a taxpayer, or a representative of a group of tax- 
payers says he believes they should do otherwise these 
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Bureau officials always are ready to listen. They argue, 
and argue well for their side. But if the taxpayer con- 
vinces them, they are quick to acknowledge their error 
and to make amends. 

Thus it was that many of the problems presented to 
your committee in 1935 were worked out. Conference 
after conference was held with the Bureau heads. But 
there were times when both sides, after days or weeks or 
months of argument had to throw up their hands and 
quit. Both sides usually were in agreement that some- 
thing was wrong—and just as completely in agreement 
that nothing could be done about it—administratively— 
until the law itself was changed. 

But—from 1938 until 1942 no changes were made in 
the revenue law. Oh yes, we had a Revenue Act of 1939. 
We had two of them in 1940 and one in 1941. But each of 
these either was confined to raising the rates of existing 
law, or of adding some new type of tax—excess profits 
tax, surtax on corporation income, excise taxes on lux- 
uries, etc., etc. And, by specific action of the committees 
of Congress having tax laws in charge, no technical nor 
administrative amendments were considered. 


N 1942, however, the story is different. Despite criti- 
JI cism of the delay, both the House Ways and Means 
Committee and the Senate Finance Committee listened 
patiently to all who had changes to suggest. The Treas- 
ury, itself, started the ball rolling by urging a number of 
technical and administrative changes—one or two of 
which had been suggested, originally, by the Tax Com- 
mittee. Thus the Revenue Act of 1942, in addition to 
being the biggest revenue producer this country ever has 
seen, also is the first comprehensive revision of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code since its passage in 1938. 

With the foregoing, then, as a background, let us see 
how banks fared in the Revenue Act of 1942. 

First, in common with other corporations, their taxes 
were raised. Normal corporate tax rates are not changed, 
the top rate continuing at 24 per cent. But surtax rates 
go up from 6 per cent to 10 per cent on corporations 
with total net incomes of not more than $25,000, and 
from 7 per cent to 16 per cent for those corporations 
whose taxable incomes exceed $50,000. 


HIS makes a rate of 40 per cent on corporations hav- 
by ing incomes above $50,000, all of which is subject to 
both normal tax and surtax. Since most banks still have 
some holdings of bonds, income from which is subject 
only to surtax, the banks retain some slight advantage 
over other business—an advantage which rapidly will 
disappear as the partially tax exempt bonds mature 
and are replaced by fully taxable issues. 

Banks, like all other corporations, also are subject to 
excess profits tax, the rate on which is fixed at 90 per cent 
of excess profits, as they are defined in the law. 

But it is in the rest of the bill, the technical and ad- 
ministrative changes, that the Tax Committee feels that 
its seven years of effort have not been in vain. These 
amendments may be divided roughly into two classes: 

1. Those which affect the tax bill of banks themselves, 
and 

2. Those which affect the taxes paid by customers of 
the banks and their trust departments. 
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First, then, we will take up those changes which af- 
fect the banks directly: 


Section 116—Recovery of “Bad “Debts, etc. 


OTHING, perhaps, illustrates more perfectly thesecond 
1] of the Tax Committee’s principles than the long con- 
troversy and series of rulings on this subject. 

In 1932 and 1933 bank examiners were rather ruthless 
in requiring entire or partial write-offs of bank assets. 
But when banks tried to take the amounts written off as 
deductions for income tax, the agents of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue asserted that unless the asset had been 
“proved” worthless, in whole or in part, no deduction 
could be allowed. In 1936, after many conferences be- 
tween the Tax Committee and the Bureau, ably sup- 
ported by the Office of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
and by the newly organized staff of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, the Bureau issued Treasury De- 
cision 4633, which, in effect, said that if a bank examiner 
“ordered” a write-off of an asset, the Bureau would ac- 
cept his valuation of the asset and allow the amount 
written off as a deduction for income tax purposes. 

This ruling, while admirable for future use, did not 
take care of a lot of past and pending controversies. 
Further conferences then brought forth General Coun- 
sel’s Memorandum 18525, which was issued June 30, 
1937. 


HIS memorandum seemed to clear up all of the con- 

troversy and, it seemed, finally, that banks could 
write off losses on both loans and securities at the order 
of the examiner, and not run into any complications 
tax-wise. 

Then, three years later, the Bureau reversed itself 
completely. Decisions in the courts, involving businesses 
other than banks, seemed to make a reexamination of 
the whole subject of write-offs and recoveries necessary, 
and, in July 1940, by General Counsel’s Memorandum 
22163, the Bureau took the position that all recoveries of 
previous write-offs must be included in taxable income, 
even though the write-off itself had not accomplished a 
reduction in taxes paid. 

Protests to the Bureau were in vain. Officials there 
were sympathetic. They agreed there was little that was 
fair about the ruling. They agreed its application to 
banks made a sort of “‘ Heads I win, tails you lose”’ policy. 
“But,” they said, “under the law and under its inter- 
pretation by the courts, we must rule this way. You must 
get your relief, if any, from the Congress.” 

The Bureau and the Treasury went further. They 
asked the Congress for the change in the law. 

Thus Section 116 of the Revenue Act of 1942 sets up a 
new exclusion from gross income, to wit: Income which 
is attributable to the recovery, during the taxable year, 
of a bad debt, prior tax or delinquency amount, to the 
extent that the deduction of such debt, tax or delin- 
quency amount, in a prior year, did not reduce the tax 
liability of the taxpayer in such prior year. 

Thus we come to the end of a long road. From now on, 
it would seem, banks can keep the same accounts for both 
the bank examiner and the income tax agent. If the 
examiner orders a write-off, the bank makes it and 
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claims a like amount as a deduction in its income tax re- 
‘turn. If the deduction reduces the bank’s tax for that 
year, subsequent recovery is taxable income. If it doesn’t, 
later recovery is non-taxable income. This is fair and 
equitable procedure. 

And Section 116 is retroactive, way back to 1913, the 
date of the passage of the first income tax law, so that all 
pending and open cases of controversy on this point can 
now be settled. 


Section 124— ‘Deduction for “Bad ‘Debts 


MAJOR change is made by the Revenue Act of 1942 

in Section 23 (k), which allows deductions from 
taxable income for debts and securities which become 
worthless, in whole or in part during the taxable year. 
Heretofore the deduction, to be allowed, must have been 
both “ascertained to be worthless” and “charged off” 
during the taxable year for which the deduction was 
claimed. The change made by the Revenue Act of 1942 
removes both of these requirements, and allows the de- 
duction of “debts which become worthless during the 
taxable year.” 

This change, long sought by business generally as 
well as by banks, will do away with much controversy 
and debate over whether the debt was worthless in the 
year in which charged off, or whether it actually became 
worthless in some prior year. 

In addition, by a provision found in Section 171 of the 
Revenue Act of 1942 the statute of limitations, in the 
case of controversies about the proper time for the de- 
ductibility of worthless debts or securities, is extended 
from three to seven years. 


Section 126—-Amortizable ‘Bond Premium 


Y this entirely new section of the Internal Revenue 
Code, bank supervisory requirements and income 
tax requirements are brought into accord. 

It is a well established practice among all bank super- 
visory agencies to require that bonds which are bought 
at a premium must be amortized to the call date or ma- 
turity of the bond. But income tax law has not allowed 
the deduction, for tax purposes, of amortization thus 
charged and has required the bank to carry the bond at 
cost until sold or matured. 

By the new law, all this is changed. If the interest 
from the bond is wholly taxable, the amortization 
charges are made deductible from gross income. If the 
interest is partially taxable, the amortization charges 
are deductible from gross income but the interest credit 
against net income for purposes of the normal tax is 
correspondingly reduced, the effect being to limit the ap- 
plication of the deduction to the income subject to sur- 
tax. The cost basis of the bond, for tax purposes, is 
adjusted by the amount of the amortization. 

Thus the bank which buys a bond bearing 4 per 
cent interest and having 10 years to run, paying 110 for 
it, will, in effect, return as taxable income only 3 per 
cent, the other 1 per cent being allowed as a deduction 
for amortization. And, at maturity, the cost basis having 
likewise been reduced 1 per cent each year, the bank will 
have no gain or loss to consider for tax purposes. 

Up to now, a bank, buying a similar bond, would have 
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included the 4 per cent each year as taxable income, and, 
at maturity of the bond, have had a 10 point loss. 

With respect to bonds, income from which is wholly 
non-taxable, the procedure is slightly different. The an- 
nual amortization is not deductible, but the cost basis 
must be reduced annually by the amount of the annual 
amortization. Thus the taxpayer who pays a premium 
for a non-taxable bond, and holds it to maturity, is 
denied any loss represented by the difference between 
the premium price of the bond and its par or maturity 
value. 

This new section applies to all taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1941. Thus it will be necessary for 
banks, in preparing their 1942 tax returns, to claim as 
deductions, the amortization charged against premium 
bonds during the year 1942, and likewise to reduce the 
cost basis of such bonds by the amount of such amortiza- 
tion. Any amortization accrued to December 31, 1941 is 
frozen and cannot be claimed as a deduction until ma- 
turity of the bond, when it will become a capital loss, as 
it is now. 

The new procedure is mandatory as to all taxpayers 
in respect to non-taxable bonds. It is elective as to all 
taxpayers in respect to wholly taxable bonds. It is elec- 
tive for individuals and mandatory for corporations 
with respect to partially tax-exempt bonds. 

The new procedure will require considerable adjust- 
ment in trust accounting in a number of states where 
amortization of premium bonds is not required. But it is 
believed that once these adjustments are made, both in 
trust and in banking practice, the new procedure will 
work smoothly and will be advantageous to trusts, their 
beneficiaries and to the banks. 


Section 150—(apital Gains and Losses 


AJOR changes were made by the Revenue Act of 

1942 in the treatment of capital gains and losses. 
Instead of the present three classifications, transactions 
in capital assets are divided into two—short term 
where the asset has been held less than six months, and 
long term, where the asset has been held six months or 
more. Short term gains and losses are returnable in full; 
long term to the extent of 50 per cent by taxpayers other 
than corporations and in full by corporations—but 
with this important proviso: that losses, both long and 
short term, are deductible only from gains. Individual 
taxpayers may, however, use net losses from capital 
assets to offset other income to the extent of $1,000, 
but this privilege is denied corporations. However, 
short-term losses may be carried forward for five years 
and applied to offset net capital gains in those years. 

In the case of individuals, the maximum rate on long 
term capital gains is fixed at 50 per cent, or, since only 
50 per cent of the long term gain is returned, an effective 
rate of 25 per cent. Likewise, an alternative rate of 25 
per cent on net long term capital gains of corporations 
is provided. 

But—and here is where again the efforts of the Tax 
Committee have borne fruit—a special treatment is 
afforded banks. 

For years, the Committee has argued that since the 
purchase and sale of bonds is an integral part of the 
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banking business, the profits or losses arising out of these 
transactions were ordinary business income, and not 
capital asset transactions. 

In the Revenue Act of 1942, this principle is recog- 
nized to a degree. For, while net long term gains from 
the purchase and sale of bonds are taxed as capital gains 
—at 25 per cent—net losses of banks in such transac- 
tions are deductible from ordinary income. 

It should be noted that this special treatment applies 
only to transactions in bonds, as they are defined in the 
act. Purchases and sales of other capital assets must be 
handled by banks just as by other corporations—and 
subject to the same loss limitations. 

The four sections cited above are the major changes 
in the Revenue Act of 1942, other than direct rate 
changes, which affect the taxes to be paid by banks 
themselves. Now let us look at the changes which will 
affect taxes to be paid by customers of trust departments 
—hboth creators and beneficiaries of trusts. 


Section 111—Income Received from Estates, etc. 


CT OR many years there has been growing up, in deci- 
ie ! sions interpreting the income tax law, rules that 
said, in effect, that if the beneficiary of an estate or trust 
received a fixed amount of income, all of the income was 
taxable to the estate or trust, and none of it to the bene- 
ficiary. Briefly, the changes made by Section 111 make 
any income of an estate or trust which is distributed toa 
beneficiary thereof taxable to that beneficiary. The vari- 
ous amendments made by the bill are exceedingly tech- 
nical in their language and will need close study by trust 
men. But no one can question the fairness and justice of 
the changes made, even though one more means of tax 
avoidance in some cases is closed thereby. 


Section 120—-Alimony ‘Payments 


NDER present law, a man or woman, required by the 
terms of a decree of divorce or separate mainte- 
nance, to pay alimony, is allowed no income tax deduc- 
tion for such payments and the former spouse receives 
the alimony as tax-free income. The amendments made 
by Section 120 provide that the one paying the alimony 
will be allowed a deduction of the amount paid, either 
directly or through a trust, and that the one who receives 
it will pay the income tax thereon. Of course amounts 
payable to a former spouse specifically for the support of 
minor children still will be taxable to the payor. 


Section 121—Non-Trade or Non-Business 
“Deductions 


CT OR many years certain lawyers in the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue have contended there was no war- 
rant in income tax law for allowing individual taxpayers 
to deduct, from gross income, amounts paid as fees to 
trustees, custodians, investment counsel, safe deposit 
companies, etc. in connection with the production or 
collection of income from or the management, conserva- 
tion or maintenance of property held for the production 
of income. 
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Decision of the Supreme Court in the Duke case a 
year ago confirmed the judgment of those who had so 
contended. But, again, the sense of fairness in the Bu- 
reau and in the Treasury prevailed, and the Treasury 
recommended and the Congress now has adopted 
amendments to several sections of the Internal Revenue 
Code so that the right to deduct such expenses will not 
be denied—and made the law completely retroactive in 
its scope. 

It should be remembered, however, that these ex- 
penses must be incurred in the production or collection 
of taxable income. Trustees fees paid to the trustee of a 
trust invested only in municipal bonds will not be de- 
ductible. If the trust is composed partly of taxable and 
partly of non-taxable assets, then only a aaa of the 
fees will be deductible. 


Section 129—Deduction “Denied if “Proceeds 
Used to “Pay for Insurance 


HIS section denies, as a deduction, interest paid on 
‘money borrowed to purchase single premium life 
insurance policies. 


Section 134—Income in Respect of “Decedents 


HE changes made by this section remove the burden 
a imposed formerly by the income tax law that there 
must be included in the final income tax return of a de- 
cedent all of the income accrued to his credit to the date 
of his death—even though, by the ordinary practices of 
decedent’s business, this income would not be paid for 
several years. Particular hardship fell upon the estates 
of professional men. The change, which takes many para- 
graphs to make, in essence merely says that such income 
shall be taxed when received, and the tax thereon paid 
by the one then entitled to receive the income itself. 


Section 143—Basis of Gifts 


OR many years, there has been a question whether 

Section 113 (a) (2) or Section 113 (a) (3) governed 
gifts in trust. The tax committee had asked the Treasury 
to settle the controversy by making the language of Sec- 
tion 113 (a) (3) apply. Instead, the law was changed to 
make Section 113 (a) (2) apply. We did not get what we 
asked, but we did get certainty and clarification. 


Section 144—Basis of ‘Property in Case of 
Optional Value for Estate Tax “Purposes 


NDER estate tax law, assets of the decedent may be 
U valued either as of the date of his death, or as of 
the first anniversary of the death, at the option of the 
executor. But under existing law, assets subsequently 
distributed to the heirs, took as their cost basis, the 
value as of the date of death even though the estate 
tax might have been paid on an entirely different value. 
By Section 144 of the Revenue Act of 1942 the cost 
basis of such assets is made the value on which estate 
tax is paid. 
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Section 152—Holding “Period of Stock Acquired 
Through Exercise of Rights 


HIs ‘section provides that, in lieu of the complicated 

formula now used for ascertaining the length of 
time stock acquired through exercise of rights has been 
held that the date the stock was issued shall govern. 


Section 162—Pension Trusts 


ENGTHY amendments are made by the Revenue 
Act of 1942 governing the handling, for income 
tax purposes, of payments to and from pension trusts, 
annuity plans, etc. As originally proposed by the Treas- 
ury, it was felt that many existing trusts would be af- 
fected seriously, if not destroyed entirely. Numerous 
conferences were held with the Treasury, the Bureau 
and the technical staff of the Joint Committee on Inter- 
nal Revenue, and it is felt that the changes finally made 
are satisfactory to all concerned. No attempt will be 
made here to discuss them since they are highly techni- 
cal and should be described in detail by an expert. 
These are the most important of the changes made in 
the income tax law by the act which affect customers of 
trust departments. Many changes in gift and estate tax 
law affect them also. 


Sections 401 to 415—Estate Taxes 


ost important of the estate tax law changes are 

those made by Sections 404 and 414 which change 

the present specific exemption of $40,000 of life insur- 

ance, payable to the beneficiaries other than the estate, 

and $40,000 of other property, to a single exemption of 
$60,000. 

In other words, there no longer will be any special 
treatment for life insurance proceeds. All proceeds paya- 
ble at the decedent’s death (unless from policies on 
which the decedent never had paid any premiums or 
never had had any “incidents of ownership”) must be 
included in the gross estate. Then the entire estate, both 
insurance and general, is allowed a specific exemption of 
$60,000. 

Section 403 of the act makes many changes in the es- 
tate tax law with respect to the taxability of property 
passing under powers of appointment. Here, again, the 
original proposals of the Treasury were modified greatly 
both by the House and by the Senate. As finally ap- 
proved, they seem fair and equitable. 

For many years, trust men and the Treasury have 
been aware of a serious discrimination against benefici- 
aries of smaller estates in that the law made no provision 
for exempting from estate taxes property that had been 
acquired within five years from an estate that, because 
it was worth less than $100,000, was not subject to the 
basic estate tax. This discrimination is removed by Sec- 
tion 407 of the act, which is retroactive back to include 
the estates of decedents who have died since passage of 
the additional estate tax in 1932. 

For many years banks which held personal checking or 
savings accounts of non-resident aliens who might die 
abroad had to insist that estate tax returns be filed, no 
matter how small the balance, since the law gave no 
specific exemption to such estates. Section 412 of the act 
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makes such an exemption in the amount of $2,000 which 
will do away with a great deal of inconsequential paper 
work. 

Section 402 puts further limitations on the transfer of 
community property, in community property states, 
where such transfers are in contemplation of death. 


Sections 451 to 458—Gift Taxes 


HANGES in the gift tax laws as regards powers of ap- 

pointment and community property similar to 

those already described for estate taxes are made by 
Sections 452 and 453 of the act. 

The specific exemption for gifts is reduced from 
$40,000 to $30,000 by Section 455, and the annual ex- 
clusion is reduced, by Section 454, from $4,000 to 
$3,000. But in the latter section, the Tax Committee 
scores again since the Congress has recognized the in- 
justice of allowing the exclusion from gift taxes of $3,000 
in outright gifts, while taxing gifts of the same amount if 
given to a trustee. By this section gifts in trust (except 
gifts of future interests in property), made after Janu- 
ary 1, 1943, are treated the same as outright gifts. 

These, then, are the principal changes in income, es- 
tate and gift tax laws made by the Revenue Act of 1942 
which directly affect the business of banking and trusts. 
Another and perhaps more interesting story might be 
written about the changes which were not made. But 
that will have to wait for another day. 

Many times it has been necessary for the Tax Com- 
mittee to make quick decisions both on general policies 
and on details. Time has not allowed for consultation 
with bankers from all over the country as to what the 
Association policy should be. Where these decisions con- 
cerned details, the experts on the Committee were asked 
the best course to pursue. On general policy, the chair- 
man of the Committee, who is the writer of this article, 
takes full responsibility. 

So, if you have praise for what has been done, it be- 
longs to Lee P. Miller, vice-president, Fidelity & Colum- 
bia Trust Company, Louisville, Kentucky; A. G. 
Quaremba, assistant vice-president, City Bank Farmers 
Trust Company, New York; F. R. Williams, assistant 
vice-president, First National Bank, Chicago; Frank L. 
King, comptroller, Continental Illinois National Bank & 
Trust Company, Chicago; M. R. Dickey, tax consultant, 
The Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio; and 
Francis A. Cocke, president, First National Exchange 
Bank, Roanoke, Virginia, who have been members of the 
committee during these last seven years. 

If you don’t like it—tell me. 


Interest on D. C. Savings 


BANKS IN the capital are again reducing, as of January 
1, the rate of interest paid on savings accounts. The 
schedule of rates and the amounts on which the banks 
will pay interest vary from one institution to another. 
Thus, Bank A will pay 1 per cent on the first $2,500, 
Wy per cent on the next $2,500, and 4 per cent on any 
amount in excess of $5,000, “subject to acceptance.’’ 
The banks have made it a practice to discourage the 
shifting of accounts from one bank to another. 
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Safekeeping— War Bonds 


Are there incidental or special damages that may be 
suffered by banks in connection with non-negotiable war 
bonds held for safekeeping and lost? 


Assuuinc that the owner of the bonds can receive the 
proceeds of the bonds from the government or receive 
duplicate securities, nevertheless, this cannot be done 
overnight, and the owner may have some special use 
for the proceeds. For example, he may need the money 
to prevent the forfeiture of life insurance policy. Again, 
he may need the funds in order to carry through a 
business deal which may mean a substantial amount to 
him. Again, the funds may be necessary in order to pre- 
vent forfeiture of other contracts. The bank has no ad- 
vance knowledge of the incidental or special damages. 
It is a problem of law to what extent such damages can 
be recovered. It seems that a properly worded receipt 
could protect the bank. It could be in substance, when 
the bank has acted in good faith, it shall not be liable 
for any incidental damages due to delay in obtaining the 
proceeds of the securities or duplicate securities. For 
practical suggestions relative to the delivery of securi- 
ties held for safekeeping, see Byer 0. Canadian Bank of 
Commerce (Calif., 1937) 65 Pac. (2d) 67, affirming 57 
Pac. (2d) 985. See particularly p. 988. 


Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act— 
Accommodation Parties—Form of Waiver 


If an accommodated party goes into military service, 
how does this affect the accommodation party? 


Tue enforcement of an obligation of an accommodation 
party is governed primarily by section 103 of the Sol- 
diers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act, as amended October 
6, 1942, the exact text of which deserves careful atten- 
tion by banks and bank counsel. Granting relief to an 
accommodation party under subsections (1) and (2) is 
not automatic but rests in the discretion of the court. 
Consequently, even without the waiver authorized by 
subsection (4), the transaction may be such that the 
court should deny relief to the accommodation party. 
If he enters into his obligation with a clear understand- 
ing that he is to make payments called for by the instru- 
ment in any case in which there is a default by the ac- 
commodated party, whether due to military service of 
the accommodated party or otherwise, it seems that the 
discretion of the court should be exercised by refusing 
a stay. Such refusal to a person mot in military service 
is not inconsistent with the recital in section 100 that 
the act was passed “‘in order to enable” persons in mili- 
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tary service “to devote their entire energy to the de- 
fense needs of the Nation.”’ 

Although a waiver after October 6, 1942 must be 
“executed as an instrument separate from the obliga- 
tion” to which it applies, the implication is that a 
waiver on or before that date need not have been by a 
separate instrument. Nothing in subsection (4) ex- 
pressly bars a general or blanket waiver applying to ac- 
commodation obligations of the person executing the 
waiver. 

No waiver under subsection (4) by an accommodation 
party of the benefits or subsections (1) and (2) “shall be 
valid after the beginning of the period of military 
service” of such accommodation party. 

However, a waiver is valid if executed during military 
service or after the accommodation party has received 
an order to report for induction (or in the case of a mem- 
ber of the Enlisted Reserve Corps an order to report for 
military service). A waiver, as an accommodation party, 
executed by a dependent of another person is likewise 
invalid if the other person has gone into military 
service, unless executed after the receipt of the order to 
report for induction. It is unfortunate that the date of 
receipt controls, since it may be difficult to prove when 
the order was received. This makes it desirable to incor- 
porate in a waiver form the fact that an order to report 
for induction had been received. The following form is 
based on the form on p. 44 of BANKING for November, 


(Description of Instrument) 
I, the undersigned, having received an order to report for in- 
duction into military service (or to report for military service) 
(or, I, the undersigned, being a person in military service), pur- 
suant to the provisions of Section 103 (4) of the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 1940, as amended, hereby waive any 
and all benefits afforded by subsections (1) and (2) of Section 
103 with respect to my obligation or liability under the above 
described instrument, or any extension or renewal of same or 
any part thereof. 


Rubber Stamp Acceptance 


A bank receives an acceptance made payable at the bank 
where the acceptance is made by a rubber stamp without 
any handwriting. Should the bank pay the acceptance? 


A BANK should handle with extreme care an accept- 
ance which does not bear some handwriting in con- 
nection with the signature. 
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What Sank this Submarine? 


In an eastern state a manufacturer, in 
business more than a century, was produc- 
ing printing presses in 1941 for an America 
then at peace. Came a menace to our 
shipping from below the seas—our Navy 
urgently needed guns and mounts for the 
ships. Could the manufacturer make gun 
mounts? He could and he would. 

But funds were needed at once for new 
equipment and to hold trained personnel 
during the conversion period. A delay 
would have meant unemployment and 
stagnation for the community. And, even 

more important, precious weeks would 
~ have been lost before the necessary gun 


mounts were delivered to our Navy. 

So the manufacturer went to the officers 
of his local bank. This bank and the Chase, 
its New York correspondent, quickly ar- 
ranged a substantial loan, enabling the 
manufacturer to keep his efficient organi- 
zation together and to place weapons on 
our warcraft and freighters to battle the 
underseas menace. 

This actual instance is not cited merely 
to indicate the effect of one loan; it has 
greater significance. It is an example of 
American industry and American banks 
working together harmoniously and effec- 
tively to win the war. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
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‘Textiles or Tallow... 


Protect loans with 
Field Warehouse receipts 


Your bank may be missing out on a big share of profitable business by not making maximum num- 
bers of loans against inventory. Goods on manufacturers’ premises are prime collateral for beune 
when you hold Lawrence System field warehouse receipts. These receipts can be issued against all 
or part of an inventory wherever it may be. You probably have dozens of good prospects for such 
loans right now among your customers. We will gladly send literature or answer any of your ques- 


tions regarding Lawrence System field warehousing. For full information address any Lawrence office. 


LAWRENCE SYSTEM warehousing 


FOR BANK LOANS AGAINST INVENTORY 
New York: 72 Wall St + Chicago: 1 No. LaSalle St + San Francisco: 37 Drumm St + Los Angeles: W.P. Story Bldg. 
ames) Buffalo + Boston + Philadelphia + Kansas City + St. Louis » New Orleans +» Charlotte, N.C + Jacksonville, Fla. 
Minneapolis + Dallas + Houston + Denver + Fresno + Portland, Oregon + Seattle » Spokane + Honolulu 
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The Course of Mortgage Lending 


WILLIAM A. MARCUS 


Mr. Marcus is vice-president, American Trust Com- 
pany, San Francisco. 


TH all efforts being directed to war purposes it 
\ goes without saying that private construction is 


rapidly disappearing and that the volume of real 
estate mortgage loans held by financial institutions will 
be reduced during the war period. Unlike commercial 
loans, however, the run-off of mortgage loans is rela- 
tively slow and the drop in total, while slightly lessening 
bank earnings, will not be of serious consequence. 

It is not surprising that there has been much con- 
fusion in the minds of our political and financial leaders 
as to the various methods of controlling inflation and of 
financing the war, and that there should have been at- 
tempts to influence the use of mortgage as well as other 
forms of instalment credit. On one hand, borrowers have 
been encouraged to pay off their mortgages from funds 
in the bank; and on the other hand there have been 
suggested moratoria with the thought in mind of using 
funds ordinarily applied on principal toward the pay- 
ment of heavy taxes and the purchase of War Bonds. 

My own belief is that the average American citizen is 
intelligent and does not have to be subjected to too 
much economic planning as far as his own mortgage 
debt is concerned. In any event, any wholesale paying 
off of mortgages from savings deposits would appear to 
me to decrease the capacity of banks to purchase gov- 
ernment bonds without affecting inflation one way or 
another. On the contrary, it would appear most desirable 
that all excess current earnings be invested by individ- 
uals in War Bonds rather than to accelerate payments 
on their long-term mortgages. Irrespective of viewpoint, 
the fact remains that for the next year or two (if not 
longer) most banks will not be able to obtain sufficient new 
mortgages to replace the normal run-off. 


One sizable exception to that course remains in cer- 
tain defense areas where banks, insurance companies 
and other institutions are financing privately con- 
structed defense houses, mostly under Title VI of the 
National Housing Act. Whether these Title VI loans 
remain in the hands of the original mortgagees or find 
their way to government agencies ready to purchase 
them, at present they form a stop-gap in the anticipated 
drop in mortgages outstanding. Title VI loans have 
required infinite care in their handling. Between the 
delays necessary to pass enabling legislation, the con- 
fusion in the allocation of priorities, the difficulty of 
securing materials and labor, and other uncertainties, 
many builders and investors have been discouraged 
from undertaking Title VI construction. Likewise finan- 
cial institutions are becoming more and more unwilling 
to take the risk of disbursing funds for the erection of 
these houses in the usual manner of financing. 
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That seems to leave the “mortgage” banks to “live 
on their own fat” for a while, hoping partially to replace 
retired mortgages with new ones on existing properties. 

There remains a question of policy for banks to pursue 
in case competition becomes keen between lending 
institutions. It has been the practice of many banks to 
allow prepayment of mortgage obligations without 
penalty. This has encouraged free-lance brokers to con- 
tact bank borrowers with offers to refinance their loans 
through insurance companies or other lenders at slightly 
lower rates of interest. Substantial inroads on bank 
portfolios have thus been made during the past few 
years. The practice of nearly all these other lenders is 
not to allow their own loans to be repaid except accord- 
ing to the terms of the obligations. With the outlook of 
diminished portfolios, this may be the time for banks to 
be less liberal in accepting prepayments under such 
circumstances. 


As to the terms on which new loans should be made 
during this period, we have now had a year of war 
since Pearl Harbor in which to judge the course of loans 
and deposits. Frankly speaking, all bankers when mak- 
ing loans (particularly mortgage loans because of their 
long maturities) should have in mind the probability of 
war, economic depression, changes in political philoso- 
phies, and other factors affecting bank assets. Conse- 
quently, if properly made in so-called normal times 
these loans will weather the various political and eco- 
nomic storms and prove satisfactory assets in days such 
as these. By the same token, there appears to be no rea- 
son now to depart from what experience has taught us 
over the years relative to the type of property against 
which we are willing to loan, the character of the bor- 
rower to whom we will lend, and the terms of the note. 

In the early Twenties it was the practice of many 
banks to write one year flat notes. Such obligations 
were often carried for an additional three years (or until 
the statute of limitations had almost run its course) and 
renewed in the same or a slightly reduced amount. Thus 
loans often remained on the bank’s books for as long as 
10 years, although the term in writing may never have 
exceeded one year. In the Thirties, however, banks 
were inclined to write longer loans on terms up to 10 
years, amortizing the principal at the rate of from 4 to 
10 per cent per annum. Since 1934 banks have made 
longer loans insured under the provisions of the Na- 
tional Housing Act. The present uninsured bank loans 
because of the care exercised in making them, because 
of their amortization program and because of their 
admissibility as collateral for Federal loans under Sec- 
tion 10 (b) of the Federal Reserve Act, as well as the 
insured loans for which a market has been established, 
are far more liquid than the flat loans of the earlier 
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Methods 


Suggestions 

SAVING rubber bands and paper clips 
and other office supplies adds something 
to the war effort, but it is mighty small 
compared to the real potentialities of a 
program that takes into account man- 
power, energy and time. Experience 
illustrates time and again that if you 
want constructive suggestions, there’s 
no better source than the man on the 
job. How to go about it? There are 
many approaches. Here, for example, is 
the history of one successful program, 
which shows what a little cultivation 
will do to stimulate ideas: 

Six years ago, a program for reward- 
ing employees for their suggestions was 
inaugurated by the Morris PLAN BANK 
oF (Richmond) Vircmta. To date it has 
netted 1,000 useful ideas, 192 in the past 
year for which the bank awarded $644 
in prizes. 

When the program was put into ef- 
fect, September 1, 1936, the monthly 
schedule of prizes was: $10 for the best 
suggestion; $5 for the second best, and 
$2.50 for all others adopted. The fixed 
schedule of prizes has since been abol- 
ished, as the bank found many ideas 
worth considerably more than $10 and 
some perhaps not as much as the former 
$2.50 minimum. The present program 
offers a $1 minimum award and no max- 
imum—the amount depending upon the 
relative value of the suggestion. 

Originally, employees were required 
to sign their names to suggestions, but 
in February 1940 a system of numbered 
blanks with perforated stubs was de- 
vised so that identity was revealed only 
when the winning numbers were posted 
by the bank. This encouraged an em- 
ployee to submit ideas which he might 
regard as of questionable worth, and it 
eliminated any question of favoritism 
on the part of the management. 

In addition to the list of prize-win- 
ning suggestion numbers, a list of the 
numbers of unacceptable suggestions is 
posted, with a brief notation opposite 
each explaining why it could not be 
adopted. If the employee desires further 
explanation, he is encouraged to discuss 
the idea with the management. 

Names and amounts of suggestion 
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prize winners are listed every month in 
“Credits and Debits,” the bank’s publi- 
cation for employees. As high as 24 prize 
winners have been announced in a single 
month, which is slightly more than 10 
per cent of the bank’s personnel, ex- 
clusive of officers. Officers are not eligi- 
ble for any suggestion prizes. 

It is difficult to state in concrete terms 
the great value of this program to the 
bank. Once started, there has certainly 
never been any question of the wisdom 
of continuing it. Not only does it give 
the employee another opportunity to 
earn extra money, but, more important, 
it stimulates him to think and regard 
himself as an important part of the 
organization. From the bank’s point of 
view, one suggestion alone has saved 
more than the entire cost of the program 
for the entire six years. 


Carl F. Wente (center), president of 
the Central Bank of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia and chairman of the local 
key and lock salvage committee, 
exhibits some of the 54,960 items 
collected at the bank’s salvage de- 
pot. Fred Wells (left) and A. Cander 
Nailler, Jr. (right), co-members of 
the committee 


Statement Mailing 


THE UNDERWRITERS Trust COMPANY 
of New York City has notified all depos- 
itors that account statements will be 
mailed every second month instead of 
the usual month-end mailing, provid- 
ing the change does not unduly incon- 


venience customers. Stating that war 
economy calls for the utmost conserva- 
tion of material and supplies and the 
full utilization of the entire staff, the 
announcement appealed for cooperation, 
but offered a special mailing to all who 
may require the monthly statement. 


Service Charge 


THE AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY, 
Charlotte, North Carolina, saves time 
by changing its system of reporting serv- 
ice charges. J. Everett Henley, assist- 
ant vice-president, explains: “We have 
in the past used statement stubs to 
figure service charges on personal check- 
ing accounts, then prepare a debit slip 
on the typewriter to mail to the deposi- 
tor with his statement. The debit ticket 
merely showed the amount charged and 
an explanation of the clearinghouse 
rules. We found that most depositors 
are familiar with the charge, so we 
therefore eliminated the debit ticket 
and merely indicate the charge on the 
statement stub, symbolized as ‘SC.’ 
During the first month of the new sys- 
tem only one depositor inquired about 
the change.” 


Statements 


A ROTATING system of rendering 
statements has been adopted by the 
Miami Beacu (Florida) Frrst NatTIon- 
AL Bank. The number of working days 
divided by the number of accounts 
determines the monthly schedule. Mail- 
ings begin with the A’s onthe first of the 
month and run through the Z’s by the 
end of the month, with approximately 
the same number mailed daily. The last 
day is reserved for transferring certain 
business accounts. 

Here is the routine: The bookkeeper 
and statement clerk transfer the allot- 
ted number of statements each morn- 
ing within 15 to 20 minutes. Then, they 
are put up and mailed by the analysis 
clerk, who later prepares an equal num- 
ber of accounts for the transfer opera- 
tions on the following morning. This 
system eliminates peak periods, saves 
time and confusion. Less errors occur 
because the same person handles the 
items each day, more thought is given to 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 52) 
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That’s Steve’s proud little way of call- 
ing attention to our windows that he 
keeps so shiny and clean . . . which 
reminds us that perhaps our wartime 
policies have been a little hazy, too, so 
we'll try to put a better light on things. 

National’s “products” now are pre- 
cision instruments and other war ma- 
tériel. . . . And that, of course, is as 
you would want it. So, naturally, new 
National Accounting-Bookkeeping 
Machines are few and far between for 
our customers unless they have 
priorities. 

However, “National Services” can 


accomplish much for you. 


To help you get “maximum work 
capacity” from your present National 
equipment, our representatives are 
available at your call, They know many 


“See better now, boss?” 


short cuts, new methods and systems, 
and perhaps can even suggest addi- 
tional applications for mechanization 
on your National. 

And because your National equip- 
ment is invaluable to efficiency, man- 
hours and accuracy, it’s our obligation 
to “keep it running” at maximum pro- 
duction and minimum cost. For this 
job, our factory-trained mechanics are 
at your service, too. 

See better now, boss? Give us a 
phone call if you need help. . . . It’s 
for your benefit that our representa- 
tives of these “National Services” are 
on the job day in and day out. 


The National Cash Register Company 


DAYTON, OHIO 
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ANTI-WASTERS—Continued 


the inspection of changes of address, 
and more time in the mail room insures 
correct postage. 

The announcement of the plan was 
accompanied by a note advising each 
depositor the date he would receive his 
statements in the future. The plan was 
presented as a necessity due to the man- 
power shortage and depositors gladly 
cooperate. 


Pool 


BANK EMPLOYEES are called upon to 
contribute to many worth-while war 


causes—so many that at times it be- 
comes a little confusing and precious 
time is lost on the job. Recognizing the 
need for some sort of clearinghouse for 
such contributions—to lessen both the 
bookkeeping and the financial strain on 
generous donors—BANK OF AMERICA’S 
San Francisco staff has organized a pool 
for all war work contributions under a 
single monthly collection (voluntary), 
to be known as the “Employees War 
Work Fund.” A member of each branch 
or department serving on the War Work 
Council will consider the merits of 
numerous small collections and ticket 
solicitations (with exception of Red 


INCE THE organization of this 
Bank in 1863, it has continuously 
carried United States Bonds as an 


investment. 


Experience gained in 


buying and selling Government 
issues makes the service of our 
Bond Department of special value 
in connection with the issues of 


UNITED 


STATES 


TREASURY BILLS 
AND CERTIFICATES 
OF INDEBTEDNESS 


Inquiries by telephone, wire, or mail 
are invited, and quotation sheets will 
be mailed on request. 


Telephone Franklin 6800 — LD 92-93-313 
Teletype CG 987 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Cross and Community Chest), and will 
aim at building up a reserve to meet 
special needs and emergencies. 


Selector 


Tue LINCOLN BANK AND Trust Com- 
PANY of Louisville has worked out a plan 
using the Addressograph whereby credit 
tickets, advice tickets and office copies 
are made in a single operation on inter- 
est coupons from securities held in safe- 
keeping for correspondent banks. The 
Addressograph plates are tabbed by 
maturity dates, which permits the selec- 
tor to segregate the maturing securities 
as the complete file drawers are run 
through the machine. Plates are filed in 
the same order as the securities, which 
facilitates the operation-of clipping and 
further handling of coupons. A similar 
setup is used on trust securities. In both 
instances, the coupon envelopes are run 
from the same plates and an audit con- 
trol is possible. 


These French Gothic hand wrought 

grills on the windows of the Society 

for Savings, Cleveland, are on their 

way to the scrap melting pot along 

with tons more collected from the 
bank’s storage 


Streamlined Bookkeeping 


UNDER ITS OLD system, the Kana- 
WHA VALLEY BANK OF’ CHARLESTON, 
West Virginia, made two postings of 
each day’s work—one of the mail and 
exchange items, and later the over-the- 
counter items. Under a new speed-up 
method, the counter items are held over 
until the following morning. Machine 
operators report for work at 8 A. M. 
and begin posting immediately, as the 
checks are already prepared. The pre- 
vious day’s counter work is, therefore, 
completed by the time the bank opens 
for business. Meanwhile, mail and ex- 
change items are prepared for posting 
and the operation is carried through 
without lost motion. This plan keeps 
machines running at full capacity and 
gets the job done without overtime 
work. 
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Methods and Ideas 


Relations 


JANUARY—time for the annual state- 
ment and report to stockholders—brings 
up an old question: how can relations 
between management and share owners 
be improved? Business views the prob- 
lem more seriously because 1943 looms 
as the probable turning point of the war, 
and a better mutual understanding now 
is bound to show its effects in continued 
production, without a hitch. 

General Foods Corporation presents 
a notable example of management’s 
effort to cultivate the stockholders’ in- 
terest—beyond the dividend check. 
Along with the annual report released 
last month, President Clarence Francis 
addressed a letter to “Dear Fellow 
Stockholder” asking him to answer a 
four-page questionnaire and “let him- 
self go” in the space reserved for com- 
ments and criticisms. The questions 
dealt with present and post-war plan- 
ning and the things one would do if he 
were a General Foods executive. Last 
year several thousand replies to a simi- 
lar questionnaire contributed immensely 
in producing a report rated by outside 
experts as one of the 10 best in the 
country. 

The point of this example holds a par- 
ticular lesson for banking. It suggests 
a real effort to cultivate stockholders 
and to glean from their thinking ideas 
for what they are worth. Banking, too, 
has its own production problem in the 
war and the need of long range plan- 
ning. 

Your printer may have a collection 
of recent industrial reports to stock- 


holders from which you may get ' 


ideas. 


Banking by Mail 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 
has introduced an improved banking- 
by-mail system to aid rural depositors 
and busy industrial workers who find it 
difficult or impossible to call in person 
at bank offices. 

The form, which can be used for al- 
most any banking service, is an envelope 
folder comprising a deposit ticket, space 
for ordering Victory Bonds, War Sav- 
ings Certificates, money orders, etc., 
and a brief advertisement of the bank’s 
savings and checking services, personal 
loans, safe keeping and other facilities. 
The single sheet is easily folded into a 
letter for mailing to the nearest branch 
of the bank. 
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Wuat’s IN a name? Plenty—and you 
realize it when you run down the list of 
modern-day banking services, especially 
those connected with no-minimum- 
balance checking. A new one was chris- 
tened recently when the First Na- 
TIONAL Grou? in Minneapolis launched 
its new limited service checking account 
plan—Dime-A-Time. It follows familiar 
procedure. No minimum balance is 
necessary, no charge for deposits, check 
books are given free to customers. The 
bank charges the account 10 cents—a 
dime a time—as each item clears. No 


doubt the catchy name had a lot to do 
with popularizing the service, as re- 
ported by the bank. 


WAAC 


Tue “Irvinctons in Service” lobby 
picture exhibit at the Invincton (New 
Jersey) NATIONAL BANK received a 
WAAC recently, and so did the bank 
slogan, “Write to a Boy in Camp,” 
adopted in conjunction with their dis- 
play. “We know now that our slogan 
should have been ‘ Write to a Boy or Girl 
in Camp,’” wrote Roy A. Hitchings, 
president of the bank, apologetically to 


YEAR'S END 


* 


The close of 1942 sees another momentous year 
pass into history ...the new year to come may 
bring changes and events that no man can now 
foretell. Yet one thing is certain... Mercantile- 
Commerce, along with American banking, has 
pledged all-out cooperation to further our War 
Effort until Victory has been won. 


Since 1857, Mercantile-Commerce and our 
predecessor banks have seen the social, business, 
and international scene change with the years. 
Through wars and international disturbances, 
booms and depressions, this bank has continued 
to render helpful, dependable service to custom- 
ers and correspondents throughout the nation. 


This month, at the close of another year, again we 
promise dependable, responsible, and efficient ser- 
vice in the future. But for the duration of our great 
struggle, the winning of the War must come first. 


MERCANTILE-COMMERCE 


Bank and Trust Company 
SAINT LOUIS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Irvington’s Doris Knox, now stationed 
at Fort Des Moines, Iowa, in acknowl- 
edging receipt of her picture. 


Tuck-in 


BorRROWING an idea from the draft 
- board’s occupational questionnaire, the 
LAKE VILLA (Illinois) Trust & SAVINGS 
BANK now issues its monthly statements 
in a trick “tuck-in” mailing design. A 
little experimentation with the state- 
ment form quickly showed how it could 
be adapted as a self-sealing envelope. 
Return vouchers apparently ride easily 
inside and customers don’t object. 


Information Please 


USUALLY, insurance companies co- 
operate with banks when it is neces- 
sary to ascertain the cash value of poli- 
cies pledged to secure loans, but some 
companies refuse to. give this informa- 
tion to anyone other than the insured. 
In such cases, the MERCANTILE TRUST 
& Savincs BAnkK of Quincy, Illinois, 
uses the following form: 


Quincy, Illinois.. 19 


This is to inform you that I have filed an 
application with the MERCANTILE Trust & 


FULTON NATIONAL 
Rank GEORGIA 


GENERAL MOTORS 


is engaged primarily in facilitating 
wholesale distribution and retail sales 
of consumer goods manufactured by 
GENERAL Motors CorPORATION 
and its affiliates or sold by dealers 
in its products, such as automobiles 
and trucks; refrigeration 
and air conditioning ap- 
pliances; lighting, power 
and heating equipment. 

The business consists 
of investments in self- 


GE 
MOT 


ACCEPTANCE 


NER 


nS 


INSTALMENT 
PLAN 


CORPORATION 


liquidating credits, which are widely 
diversified as to region and enter- 
prise, capital employed being in 
excess of eighty million dollars. 

In obtaining short term accommo- 
dation, GMAC issues one stan- 
dard form of note. This 
obligation it offers to 
banks and _ institutions, 
in convenient maturities 
and denominations at 
current discount rates. 


These NOTES are available, in limited amounts, upon request. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE NEW YORK 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Savincs Bank of Quincy, Illinois, for a tem. 
porary loan to be collateralized with an assign. 
ment of my life insurance policy No 

issued by your company. In order to comply 
with the requirements of the examining ay- 
thorities, the bank needs to have on file over 
the signature of an official of your company, 
certain information concerning said policy. You 
are hereby directed to give said bank any in. 
formation they may need and answer any 
questions they may ask, concerning my said 
policy, sending your reply and the necessary 
forms of assignment to them direct instead of 
to me. 


Insured. 

We hereby certify that the signature of the in- 
sured appearing above is genuine and was 
inscribed in the presence of the undersigned 
official and that the said party is known by him 
to be the owner of the policy herein above 
referred to. 

Mercantile Trust & Savings Bank, 


President 
Cashier 


New Business 


THE St. JOSEPH BANK AND Trust 
Company, South Bend, Indiana, issues 
a new illustrated booklet to acquaint 
customers and potential customers with 
the various services offered. Each page 
carries an action shot of the service 
described in text, they are candid, un- 
posed. 


Display 

THE CLEVELAND WAR CHEST cam- 
paign recently topped its $5,000,000 goal 
by $35,000 to cover not only welfare 
and charitable needs on the home front, 
but this year, the war front as well. 


GREA, CLEVELAND 


DEFEND ; 
LIBERTY 


THE CLEVELAND Trust CoMPANY re- 
corded the day-by-day progress of the 
drive with the above display. Progress 
was indicated by tracer bullets from an 
anti-aircraft gun aiming at a combina- 
tion Jap-German plane. The trajectory 
of the bullets (in flickering neon) in- 
creased to a higher mark each day as 
totals were raised. When the goal was 
hit, the plane was replaced by another 
cut-out showing it blown to bits. 
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Heard Along MAIN STREET 


LLIAM R. WHITE is now a vice- 

\\ president of the Guaranty Trust 

Company of New York, follow- 

ing his resignation as Superintendent of 

Banks of the State of New York. He will 

serve the bank as a general banking 

officer for the area covering New York, 

New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. WuiTtE, born in Coudersport, Penn- 
sylvania, 1903, was educated at Bucknell 
University, and the Columbia University 
Law School where he was graduated in 
1929. 

On August 11, 1930, Mr. White was 
appointed assistant counsel in the State 
Banking Department. Four years later 
he was made deputy superintendent and 
counsel and in January 1936, he was 
appointed superintendent by Governor 
Lehman. Then 32 years of age, he was 
the youngest superintendent of banks 
ever appointed in New York State. His 
service of six years and ten months was 
with one exception the longest period 
ever served by a superintendent in the 91 
year history of the department. 

Mr. White is a member of The Grad- 
uate School of Banking faculty. In 1937, 
he was elected president of the National 
Association of Supervisors of State Banks 
and for the past four years has served as 
chairman of the association’s executive 
committee. He is a trustee of Bucknell 
University. In May 1942 he was made an 
honorary doctor of laws by Union Col- 
lege, Schenectady. 


* 


PRESIDENT CHARLES E. SPENCER, Jr., 


way, Samoa, New Caledonia and in the 
Battle of the Solomons. 

He joined the Navy in November 1940 
and was aboard the U.S.S. CaLHouN 
when it was sunk August 30, but swam 
about in shark infested waters until 
picked up and landed on an island, where 
he concealed himself in cocoanut groves 
while Jap planes strafed and bombed 
from overhead. 


MEMBERS OF the Financial Advertisers 
Association, balloting in the “Conven- 
tion-by-Mail,” elected the following slate 
of officers for 1943: 

Lew E. TOWNSEND, vice-president of 
Bank of America, San Francisco, presi- 
dent; Lewis F. Gorpon, vice-president 
of the Citizens & Southern Bank and 
Trust Company, Atlanta, first vice-presi- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 57) 


a the farmer the soldier wouldn't travel far; without 
the soldier the farmer would be farming for the Axis. 


In 1942 the combination of good weather and the hard work 
of farm families all over the country produced the biggest 
crops on record. Those crops, together with the record 
breaking production of livestock, are helping win the war. 


of the First National Bank of Boston, 
congratulates KENNETH GIVEN, 19-year- 
old clerk of the bank who has just re- 
turned from the South Sea war zone after 
completing an odyssey that has taken 
him half around the world. 

KEN GIVEN was at Pearl Harbor, Mid- 


More food, fiber and vegetable oils will be needed in 1943. 
It’s going to be a harder job. We can’t count on such good 
weather again. The labor supply will be short and less new 
machinery will be available. But our farm families are out 
to do the job regardless of the difficulties. 


Fortunately, there'll be no shortage of credit for the sound 
operators. City dollars will flow to farmers through the Federal 
intermediate credit banks and local lending institutions. Buyers 
of Federal intermediate credit bank debentures are, there- 
fore, aiding in the battle of production on the farm front. 


THE FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
WICHITA, KAN. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 

BERKELEY, CAL. 

SPOKANE, WASH. 
Further information regarding the Debentures may be obtained from 

CHARLES R. DUNN, Fiscal Agent 31 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Meet 
“Merica’s only 
O-star General 


He can plot 
the future in the 


One man you ought to kee 


Through a series of advertisements in 
Time Magazine during 1942, we have 
encouraged the American people not 


only to keep their homes of today in 


p in mind 


good repair but also to build their 
homes of the future with rustproof 


copper and brass. 


For them, building with these durable 
metals means sounder, more secure 
living; for you, better long-term 


mortgage security. au 


Copper & Grats 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 
In Canada: Anaconda American Brass Ltd., New Toronto, Ont. + Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
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MAIN STREET—Continued 


dent; J. Lewett Larrerty, vice-presi- 
dent of Fort Worth National Bank, 
Fort Worth, second vice-president; DALE 
BRowN, assistant vice-president of the 
National City Bank of Cleveland, third 
vice-president ; FRED W. MATHISON, vice- 
president of the National Security Bank 
of Chicago, treasurer. 


Major GENERAL JOHN C. PERSONS, 
commanding the 31st Division, is also 
president of the First National Bank 
of Birmingham. In the picture below 


he is at the left. The other soldier is 
Major General Barton K. Yount. Be- 
tween them is R. E. Harding, President 
of the, Fort Worth National Bank. The 
occasion is a “Bonds for Bombers” 
dinner at Fort Worth. 


* 


TEN paintings, representative of the 
best work of leading Indiana artists, 
have been presented to De Pauw Uni- 
versity by GreorcE C. CALVERT, secre- 
tary and manager of the Indianapolis 
Clearing House. Mr. CALVERT is re- 
garded as one of Indiana’s outstanding 
art connoisseurs and collectors. He holds 
two degrees from De Pauw, a Ph.B. in 
1893, and an M.A. in 1894. 


* 


ArTHUR W. PacE, a director of the 
Chase National Bank, was elected to the 
chairmanship of the United Seaman’s 
Service executive committee recently. 

A veteran of World War I and a son of 
the late Walter Hines Page, American 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s, 
Mr. Pack is chairman of the joint Army 
and Navy committee on welfare and 
recreation, which is undertaking a world- 
wide program of establishing reception 
centers, recreation camps, clubhouses and 
rest and recuperation homes for Ameri- 
can seamen. 
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AMERICAN BUSINESS 
ooks Noxthward 


Many American banks, firms, corpo- 
rations and individuals are now looking 
northward, because their business is 
flowing over the Canadian border in 
greater volume than ever before. World 
War II has given tremendous impetus 
to American-Canadian trade. 

This means increased banking activity 
between the two good neighbors, albeit 
under more difficult conditions than in 
normal times owing to the necessary war- 
time restrictions on foreign exchange. 

Some of the regulations of Foreign 
Exchange Control may seem perplexing, 
but our offices, both in the United States 
and Canada, are ready to assist you in 
your exchange problems. We have 
special wire connections for speeding 


NEW YORK 
64 Wall Street 


CHICAGO 
27 South LaSalle Street 


transactions. 


Inquire of one of our American offices 


or at the Head Office. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
333 California Street 


HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 
Over 500 Branches in Canada and Newfoundland 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


easy as this! 


At New York’s Grand Central Ter- 
minal just toss your bag to a porter 
and say “Hotel Roosevelt”. . . He’ll 
escort you through our private pas- 
sageway, direct to the Roosevelt 
lobby . . . Time-saving convenience 
and complete comfort . . . Satisfying 
meals . . . Attractive rooms with bath 
from $4.50. 


25% Reduction on Room Rates 
to Service Men 


GUY LOMBARDO and His Orchestra 
in the Roosevelt Grill nightly except Sunday 


HOTEL 
ROOSEVELT 
BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 


ln boom or depression 
...in Peace or War... 
always at the forefront 
of Banking Service in 


Baltimore since 1894 


MARYLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
BALTIMORE 
HEYWARD E. BOYCE, President 


Member Federal Reserve System and 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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A. BENSON, president of the 
Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn and 
former president of the American Bank- 
ers Association, has been appointed to 
the New York State Banking Board. 
He fills the vacancy caused by the death 
of Henry R. Kinsey, president of the 
Williamsburgh Savings Bank, Brooklyn. 


* 


Major ALDEN SHERRY, president of 
the Morris Plan Bank of Syracuse, New 
York, has rejoined his old World War I 
outfit, the RAF First Fighter Group in 
England. 


S. H. PLuMMER, president of The First 
National Bank of Newport News, Vir- 
ginia. has completed 50 years of service 
with that institution. 

Mr. PLuMMER, a former member of the 
Executive Council, American Bankers 
Association, and an ex-president of the 
Virginia Bankers Association, joined the 
bank’s staff on his birthday in 1892. He 
began as a runner and worked his way 
through every department, becoming presi- 
dent in January 1936. 

Mr. PLUMMER is prominent in local 
civic, social and church activities, includ- 
ing the War Bond sales committee. 


WARTIME CHANGES 


In New England, as elsewhere, wartime changes 


have affected practically every type of business. 


This bank’s accurate and up-to-the-minute knowl- 


edge of business and credit conditions is now of 


particular value to correspondent banks through- 


out the nation. We cordially invite 


your inquiry. 


The National 


Shawmut Bank 


40 Water Street, Boston 


Member .Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


The Riggs National Bank 


OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 


welcomes the opportunity to be of service to 


bankers and their clients in the 


Nation's Capital. 


Complete Banking and Trust Service 


ROBERT V. FLEMING 
President and Chairman of the Board 


GEORGE O. VASS 


Vice President and Cashier 


Resources over $190,000,000 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Mr. Plummer receives congratulations at 


the bank 


Huco RuuM, who for 23 years as traf- 
fic officer at one of Pittsburgh’s busiest 
corners kept drivers from hitting pedes- 
trians and vice versa, is the handsome 
new police officer who greets customers 
of the Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Com- 
pany in its main office. 

Rusm brings to his new post a re- 
markable record: In 23 years on the 
force he was never late for a roll call, 
never delinquent in line of duty. 


* 


THE new State Bank Commissioner of 
Oklahoma, succeeding Linwoop NEAL, 
is RicHARD R. Law, widely known west- 
ern credit and banking executive. His 
appointment wasin thenature ofa promo- 
tion, since he was heretofore assistant 
commissioner. 

As a state official, Mr. Law has ex- 
erted a big influence on country banks 
in furthering live stock loans which now 
run into the millions, with many more on 
the way. He has also been an active 
participant with state banks in the 
“‘Food-for-Freedom”’ program. 


* 


HENRY VERDELIN, vice-president of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York, and national president of the 
American Institute of Banking in 1936, 
has been commissioned a major in the 
Army and assigned to the Price Adjust- 
ment Board in Washington. 


* 


THROUGH the generosity of H. M. 
WEyDAHL, vice-president of The Bank 
of Killdeer, North Dakota, and local 
sports enthusiast, Killdeer basketball 
fans will have added enjoyment when 
they attend games this winter. Mr. 
WEypa31 has donated an electric score- 
board, installed in the school gym. 


* 


Joun P. Traynor, deputy superin- 
tendent of insurance for the State of New 
York for seven years, has been elected 
executive vice-president of the Lawyers 
Title Corporation of New York. 
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Have You Heard? 


R. J. Lewts, Lieutenant Commander, 
U.S.N.R., former president of the Am- 
erican National Bank of Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin, has gone to England as Naval 
Air Transportation officer. He’s in charge 
of air priorities in personnel and cargo 
plane travel throughout the British Isles 
and as far distant as an operations branch 
in West Africa. 

Four officers of the Citizens & South- 
ern National Bank in Atlanta have been 
promoted. Lewis F. Gorpon, public 
relations officer, has been made a vice- 
president, while Tuomas A. Moye, VANN 
GROOVER and CARLTON L. SHARP were 
elected to assistant vice-presidencies. 

SAMUEL E. DURAND, VINCENT S. BEN- 
NET, directors, and F. Dwicut SacE, 
assistant secretary and manager, securi- 
ties department, Rochester (New York) 
Trust and Safe Deposit Company, have 
entered the armed service. 

W. W. McEAacueErw, president of the 
Union Trust Company of St. Petersburg, 
is the new Florida state chairman of war 
savings. He succeeds Linton E. ALLEN, 
president of the First National Bank at 
Orlando, who is now in the Army. 

Dr. ArtHUR R. UpGREN has been 
elected vice-president and economist of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Minne- 
apolis. Economist of the University of 
Minnesota and authority on economic 
and financial research, Dr. UPGREN will 
have charge of a new program being 
undertaken for expanding all phases of 
the bank’s research into economic prob- 
lems of the Northwest. 

M. Etpripce succeeds the 
late HENRY R. Kinsey in the presidency 
of the Williamsburg Savings Bank of 
Brooklyn, New York. He has been a 
trustee of the bank since 1923 and vice- 
president since 1939, served for many 
years as a member of the bank’s real 
estate committee and was elected to the 
executive committee in 1936. 

Ruton F. Star.ey, president of the 
National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks, has announced the appoint- 
ment to the association’s executive com- 
mittee of Jackson S. Hutto, New York’s 


J. J. May A. R. Upgren 


newly named superintendent, and JoHN 
Q. McApams, Bank Commissioner of 
Texas, to fill the vacancies left by W. R. 
Wate of New York and Linwoop O. 
NEAL of Texas. 

B. N. Epwarps, president of the South 
Carolina National Bank, Columbia, heads 
the advanced gifts committee of the 
Columbia Community Chest campaign. 
He is now a “‘dollar-a-year” man on the 
U. S. Treasurer’s staff. 

M. D. Bratt, formerly executive vice- 
president of the Commercial Bank & 
Trust Company, Jackson, Mississippi, 
is now vice-president of the Bank of 
Clarksdale, Clarksdale, Mississippi. 


J. JosepH May has been elected vice- 
president of the Morris Plan Bank of 
Virginia, Richmond. Mr. May has been 
secretary-treasurer of the Richmond 
Stock Exchange and an officer of a local 
investment securities firm. 

With three sons now in the govern- 
ment service, veteran banker NED Hot- 
MAN, since 1931 president and chairman 
of the board, Liberty National Bank, 
Oklahoma City, has tendered his resig- 
nation . . . says he feels it is time to 
retire. But retirement won’t be exactly 
seclusion for him. He will spend his time 
at Guthrie, where he heads the First 
National Bank. 


Specialized Services 


for 


Correspondent Banks 


* 


CREDIT INFORMATION 


24-HOUR TRANSIT SERVICE 


FOREIGN TRADE SERVICE 


INVESTMENT ADVISORY SERVICE 


MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Principal Office: 55 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 


68 COMPLETE BANKING OFFICES IN GREATER NEW YORKK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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The War and School Savings 


The following article reports on the 
annual school savings survey conducted 
by the Savings Division of the American 
Bankers Association. 


30, 1942, pupils in the schools of 

the United States to the number 
of 1,809,835 deposited $10,543,764.67 
in school savings. These deposits 
brought school savings bank balances to 
$27,757,969.23, a substantial sum. 


Do the school year ending June 


When the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters was formed in 1866, it 
became what is believed to be the first 
nationwide association created by any 
business for the advancement and pro- 
tection of public welfare. 


Now comprised of 200 

leading capital stock fire 

insurance companies, the 

National Board's outstand- 

ing work benefits the public 

through greater security of life 

and property—insurance companies, 

through reduced fire losses—policyholders, 
through lower insurance costs. Its history 
clearly demonstrates how a great private en- 
terprise meets grave social responsibilities in 
the democratic way. 


In the main both school savings de- 
posits andthe number of depositors 
decreased during the year as compared 
with the preceding year. There were 
notable exceptions both in districts and 
in states. Six states, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Ohio, South Carolina, Virginia, Wash- 
ington, and the District of Columbia 
have a gain in deposits. 

In Minnesota, Ohio, and Washington, 
annual deposits in school savings reach 
large proportions: in Minnesota and 


As members of the Na- 

tional Board, we have felt 

considerable pride in its un- 

surpassed leadership. Now, 

in time of war, its services to 

the country are almost without 

limit. Agents representing our com- 

panies provide strong stock company pro- 
tection to war industries the country over. 
But even more important is the fire preven- 
tion and protection guidance, which has its 
effect on fighting fronts all over the world. 


National Union 


and Birmin 
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Washington ranging over a half million 
dollars annually and in Ohio slightly 
less than that sum. 

New York State leads in the volume 
of school savings deposited during the 
year with more than $3,000,000. Penn- 
sylvania school children brought to 
school banks more than one and a half 
million dollars, and those of New Jersey 
about $729,000. Connecticut ranged above 
the $700,000 mark, with the smallest 
state in the Union, Rhode Island, col- 
lecting over $600,000. California schools 
received more than $370,000, Massa- 
chusetts above $362,000. and Texas, 
which has been forging ahead rapidly 
in recent years, over $351,000. 


Tae reason for the reduced number of 
participants in school savings and the 
lowered totals of deposits arise out of 
war financing. When Defense Bonds and 
Stamps were made available on May 1, 
1941, their distribution through the 
public schools was not actively urged, 
but declaration of war wrought a pro- 
found change. A clamor arose for the 
direct distribution of stamps and bonds 
through the schools. Numerous school 
authorities, despite their success in cor- 
relating school savings with the pur- 
chase of War Savings Bonds. discon- 
tinued school savings. 

Without doubt the direct sale of 
stamps and bonds in the schools achieved 
in some places a volume that eclipsed 
the amount of money normally de- 
posited in school banks. One district 
had school savings during the year of 
about $10,500 and sale of War Stamps 
and Bonds of over $89,000. In California 
direct sale of stamps and bonds in the 
schools greatly exceeded the deposits in 
school savings. 

This condition is not universally true. 
A district which distributed War Stamps 
and Bonds and received school savings 
on alternate weeks found at the end of 
the year the direct sale of stamps and 
bonds amounted to about half the sum 
which went into school savings. 

In another large district the direct 
purchase of stamps and bonds reached 
a volume of about 30 per cent of that 
which went into school savings. 

It should be remembered that the 
ultimate objective of both plans is the 
same. Deposits in school savings even- 
tually purchase War Bonds. The expe- 
rience of the current year will serve to 
describe a pattern which will likely 
endure to the war’s end. 
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The Alien Property Man 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31) 

The cash, gold and securities owned 
by nationals of enemy and enemy-oc- 
cupied countries, totaling hundreds of 
millions of dollars, have been frozen by 
the Treasury. Unless satisfied that their 
release will not benefit the enemy, it 
will not permit transfer of any part of 
these funds abroad, even to neutral 
countries. To prevent their use in financ- 
ing espionage and sabotage, enemy citi- 
zens in this country are strictly limited 
as to the amount of money they can 
draw from their frozen bank accounts. 


In the opinion of Washington ob- 
servers, the President could have made 
no better choice for the job of Alien 
Property Custodian than Leo Crowley. 
As head of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation for the past eight 
years—he still administers its affairs— 
Mr. Crowley has become known as one 
of the ablest of the President’s trouble- 
shooters, His direction of the FDIC has 
brought him into close contact with 
bankers and business men in all parts 
of the country, and this knowledge 
should stand in good stead as he puts 
enemy property to work. 


For the presidency of the General 
Dyestuff Corporation of New York, 
sales agency of the General Aniline 
Corporation, he has selected Louis 
Johnson, former Assistant Secretary of 
War, and an expert on the industrial 
needs of the Army. This is the type of 
man Mr. Crowley is seeking to operate 
former enemy enterprises. “In dealing 
with enemy property, I must have 
around me men in whom I have implicit 
confidence,” Mr. Crowley explains. 
Since there is always a danger of pres- 
sure by alien or other interests, it is of 
vital ‘importance that these enemy 
properties be placed in the hands of 
competent managers. 


Born in Milton Junction, Wisconsin, 
53 years ago, Mr. Crowley began work 
as a grocery boy at the age of 12 follow- 
ing the death of his father. He won suc- 
cess in business the hard way. Ten years 
later, he became owner of the store, and 
put himself through the University of 
Wisconsin. In 1929 he became president 
and a director of the State Bank of Wis- 
consin, and in 1934—in the early days 
of the New Deal—was called to Wash- 
ington to head the FDIC. 


Dealers in 


As Alien Property Custodian, Mr. 
Crowley directs an organization of 
nearly 1,000 employees, with branch 
offices in New York, Chicago and San 
Francisco. Many of his aides are veter- 
ans of the FDIC. In administering the 
duties of Alien Property Custodian, 
Mr. Crowley is evidencing the same 
executive skill, and sound judgment 
that marked his direction of the FDIC. 

Rated one of the best dressed men in 
the capital, Mr. Crowley, a bachelor, 
lives at the Mayflower Hotel. Except 
for an occasional trip to his home in 
Madison, Wisconsin, he has rarely, in 
recent years, taken a vacation. Bound 
by no office hours, work is his principal 
hobby and avocation. He devotes his 
evenings either to a study of official 
reports or discussions with his aides. The 
invitation may call fora game of rummy, 
but the main business of these meetings 
is to chart the next move in his major 
objective—that of increasing war pro- 
duction through the maximum utiliza- 
tion of enemy enterprises here. 

For white-haired Leo Crowley, who 
never spoke a word in anger, has already 
become, on the economic warfare front, 
one of Hitler’s most formidable foemen. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


STATE AND MUNICIPAL SECURITIES 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


‘Service — Maintaining an 
intimate, personalized corre- 
spondent bank service. 


Experience—Offcials with 
years of service in this field, 
assuring a knowledge of re- 
quirements and valuable as- 
sistance. 


Peliey —To cooperate with 


out-of-town banks rather than 
compete for business which is 
rightfully theirs. 


Complete 


COAL COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT 
Specializing in Mechanization 


Coat MINE MANAGEMENT, INC. 
William Taylor, President 


Guardian Bldg. P. O. Box 837 
CLEVELAND, O. DENVER, COLO. 


R FOR BETTER BUSINESS 
YOUR DIRECTORS 
SHOULD READ BANKING 


Over the Counter and Off the Knee 


(ConTINUED FROM PAGE 32) 


cessive, but usually less than normal 
charge schedules. Ten cents per check is 
an average charge, although some insti- 
tutions apply a sliding scale to amounts, 
or increase the cost slightly on out of 
town items. Very few charge a fee for 
handling government checks. The Union 
Market National Bank of Watertown, 
Massachusetts, catering to the local 
arsenal, states that when the payroll 
formerly in cash was issued in checks, a 
cashing charge of 10 cents was put into 
effect, but was later reduced to five cents 
after analyzing costs. Other institutions 
have followed this example of reviewing 
costs and relaying the difference back to 
war workers and soldiers. 

While the majority of banks are ac- 
tively promoting their services in news- 
paper advertising, radio, billboard and 
camp publications, obviously they could 
not possibly handle much less get the 
sum total business represented by the 
war workers and service men in training. 
Local merchants are in this picture to a 
greater extent than might be expected, 
but their interest is not entirely sales. 
As an accommodation many are re- 
ported carrying large amounts of cash 
to handle the rush on payday. This has 
even been encouraged by small banks 
which are hard enough pressed for space 
and manpower themselves. Rarely do 
they charge a cashing fee, but some in- 
stances are reported where merchants 
apply a charge when goods are not pur- 
chased in the transaction. 

Starke, Florida, near Camp Blanding, 
presents such an illustration. The town 
has 50 military stores, restaurants, 
pharmacies, etc., catering principally 
to Army personnel. Each handles from 
five to 25 checks per day. Yet, as in 
every other instance, this operation 
serves only to delay the final handling 
which is eventually performed by the 
local Florida Bank of Starke. 

In one large metropolitan area where 
“bar and restaurant” cashiers and 
racketeer check cashers are allegedly 
cleaning up a fortune, recent publicity 
has inferred that banks are doing noth- 
ing about it. 


DIVIDEND 


ARMOUR 45 COMPANY 
OF DELAWARE 


On November 6, a quarterly dividend of one 
and three-fourths per cent (134%) per share 
on the Preferred Capital Stock of the above 
corporation was declared by the Board of Di- 
rectors, payable January 1, 1943, to stock- 
holders of record on the books of the Company 


at the close of business December 10, 1942 
E. L. LALUMIER, Secretary 


Construction workers on an air base at Ge- 
neva, New York, cash their pay checks at 
the National Bank of Geneva 


This question was put to banks serv- 
ing major camps in the country. With 
the exception of four isolated instances, 
the condition was not known to exist. In 
two cases the situation was eliminated by 
action of the local Chamber of Commerce 
and Better Business Bureau, another by 
action of the Post Commander. Bars and 
restaurants, like retail merchants, are 
charging fees but few if any are unrea- 
sonable. Beer parlors in Salt Lake City 
are said to have an agreement among 
themselves to charge 10 cents per check. 
With a license at stake, they are in- 
clined to be wary if not patriotic. 

But nothing can stop the flashing of 
checks in illegitimate bars and the oc- 
casional “clipping” seems to be an 
obliging gesture on the management’s 
part, which after all flirts with the law 
in the first place. 

Taking advantage of the soldier or 
war worker is the exclusive penchant of 
unscrupulous, organized check cashers. 
Still there is no law to prevent their 
operation nor any obligation to give 
them patronage. Some operators charge 
a reasonable fee; others have been 
known to charge 25 cents to $1 or more 
plus odd pennies per check. If they flour- 
ish at all, it is in metropolitan centers, 
industrial areas and on Army construc- 
tion jobs, where they waylay the worker 
or soldier on the way to his bank. 

When you stop to consider the speed 
with which our Army and Navy was 
organized for the field, the thousands of 
new recruits daily, the emergency bur- 
den this has thrust upon banks, it is 
small wonder the gondition is not worse. 
That it is being overcome rapidly is the 
more important point. 
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OF COMMERCE 


HEAD OFFICE : TORONTO 


STATEMENT AS AT 3lst OCTOBER, 1942 


ASSETS 


Cash on hand and due from Banks and Bankers $122,323,414.68 

Notes of and Cheques on other Banks 25,642,817.86 

Government and other Public Securities...) 407,128,849.00 
ot exceeding 

Other Bonds and Stocks 9,823,709.41 


Call and Short Loans ( held of sufficient marketable>) 25.584,509.65 


vaiue to cover 
Deposit in Circulation Fund, held by 
Dominion Government 800,000.00 


Total Quick Assets Cs per cent of Total Liabilities $59 1,303,300.60 


to the Public 
Loans and Discounts (After full provision for bad anddoubtfuldebts) 245,743,600.91 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit for Customers (See below ) 28,569,123.63 
Bank Premises 13,664,851.24 
Other Assets (*qgedieg refundable portion of 7,379,668.51 


Dominion Government taxes 


Total Assets $886,660,544.89 


market value 


$ 14,176,913.81 

792,559,583.91 

28,569,123.63 

$835,305,621.35 

Capital Paid Up 30,000,000.00 
Reserve Fund 20,000,000.00 
Dividends declared and unpaid 483,413.43 
Balance and Profit as per Profit and Loss Account 871,510.11 


Total Liabilities $886,660,544.89 


S. H. LOGAN, President A. E. ARSCOTT, Vice President and General Manager 


546 Branches throughout Canada and other Countries 


Branches outside Canada: SEATTLE; PORTLAND, ORE. SAN FRANCISCO; LOS ANGELES; 
LONDON, ENG.; HAVANA; KINGSTON, JAMAICA; BRIDGETOWN, BARBADOS; PORT OF SPAIN, 
TRINIDAD, BELLEORAM AND ST. JOHN’S, NEWFOUNDLAND. 


New York Agency: Exchange Place and Hanover Street 


C. J. STEPHENSON | , 
N. J. H. HODGSON “8°”** 
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BANKING’S Advertisers » December 1942 


ALLEN WALES ADDING MACHINE 


Cover Ill 
Agency—The Caples Company 


AMERICAN APPRAISAL COMPANY 


Agency—Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap Associates, Inc. 


AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY COMPANY. 16 
Agency—O'Dea, Sheldon & Canaday, Inc. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO. 14 
Agency—Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 56 
Agency—livey & Ellington, Inc. 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY 
Agency—Lord & Thomas 


BANK OF MONTREAL 
Agency—Doremus & Company 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 
Agency—J. Walter Thompson Co. 


BANK SPECIALTIES COMPANY 


Agency—Jones Franke! Company 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK. . 


Agency—Cowan & Dengler, Inc. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE 


Agency—Compbell-Ewald Co., Inc. 


CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 
Agency—Scovil Advertising Company 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY 


OF NEW YORK 
Agency—Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 


COAL MINE MANAGEMENT, INC 
COMMERCE CLEARING HOUSE, INC 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 


& TRUST CO. OF CHICAGO 
Agency —Blackett-Sample-Hummert 


DELUXE CHECK PRINTERS, INC 
Agency—Presba, Fellers & Presba, Inc. 


C. J. DEVINE & CO 


Agency—Doremus & Compony 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN WAREHOUSE 
CORPORATION 
Agency—Presba, Fellers & Presba, Inc. 


FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS. . 
Agency—Albert Frank-Guenther Low, Inc. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO... 
Agency—lord & Thomas, Inc. 


FULTON NATIONAL BANK 
Agency—Freitag Advertising Agency 


GENERAL MOTORS ACCEPTANCE CORP... 
Agency—Albert Frank-Guenther Low, Inc. 


HALSEY STUART & COMPANY 


Agency—Doremus & Company 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 
Agency—Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 


HOTEL ROOSEVELT, NEW YORK CITY.... 57 
Agency—Kelly, Nason, Incorporated 


GEO. LAMONTE & SON 
Agency—Samuel C. Croot Co., Inc. 


LAWRENCE SYSTEM 
Agency—McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 
Agency—McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


MARYLAND TRUST COMPANY 
Agency—The Emery Advertising Co., Inc. 


GEORGE S. MAY COMPANY 
Agency—Jim Duffy, Inc. 


MERCANTILE-COMMERCE BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY 
Agency—Ookleigh R. French & Associotes 


NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 
Agency—J. L. S. Serymgeour 


NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY... 
Agency—N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK OF BOSTON 58 
Agency—Doremus & Company 


NATIONAL UNION FIRE INSURANCE 


Agency—Porker-Aliston Associates, Inc. 


NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY 
Agency—McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


OLD REPUBLIC CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE 


Agency—Coolidge Advertising Co. 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 


Agency—Charles E. Vautrain Associates, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK........ 
Agency—Benjamin Eshleman Company 


PUBLIC NATIONAL BANK & TRUST 


COMPANY OF N. Y. 
Agency—Rose-Martin, Inc. 


THE PURSE COMPANY 


R. G. RANKIN & CO 
Agency—Pedlar & Ryan, Inc. 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
Agency—J. Walter Thompson Co. 


REMINGTON RAND, INC. 
Agency—Leeford Advertising Agency, Inc. 


RIGGS NATIONAL BANK OF 
WASHINGTON, D. C 


THE TODD COMPANY, INC. 
Agency—Merrill Anderson Co. 


Opportunity 


greatest opportunity for serv- 

! ice in the history of American 

banking is here — now. 

Look back a moment. When the 
Revolutionary War opened there was 
not a bank worthy of the name operat- 
ing in this country. There was no finan- 
cial machinery able to give vitally- 
needed aid to the Government. 

Then came the War of 1812. There 
were 88 banks in the country. To them 
the public looked for funds for the pur- 
chase of munitions. But the banks were 
loosely organized, ineffective, and weak. 
They promptly went off a specie basis, 
remained so for the duration, and pro- 
vided none of the expected aid. 

Then came the Civil War. What 
happened? A financial “Pearl Harbor” 
fell upon the banks the day war was 
declared. Over $200,000,000 in southern 
securities were held in the North. These 
became worthless overnight, crippling 
banks by the hundreds. 

The banks in the larger cities rallied 
to the nation’s cause and gave good sup- 
port. But there was no broad banking 
system for the nation until the war was 
nearly two-thirds over. 

Not until World War I did America 
emerge from pioneer days with a first- 
class, top-grade banking system on which 
the country could rely. 

Banks acted as fiscal agents of the 
Government. Bankers led Liberty Loan 
drives. Their financial leadership was 
superb. 


Awnp now we are in World War II. 
What is the picture now? 

Never before have banks in any 
country rendered war-aid on the scale 
now being given in America. Billions of 
dollars have been lent by banks to war 
industries, with more available any time 
it is asked for. All over the land, small- 
town banks acting for the Government 
are selling more War Bonds than the 
post office. Banks’ own holdings of gov- 
ernment securities are prodigious. 

Contributions to home defense are 
equally substantial. John Doe, who in 
earlier years never entered a bank, is 
taking advantage of the many new serv- 
ices, unavailable in other wars, helpful 
now on a gigantic scale. 

And banks are in so strong a position, 
the public is confident that they will be 
able to continue giving help to the na- 
tion on the present or a greater scale 
until the last Jap has bitten the dust. 

Man, this is American banking’s 
greatest opportunity for service! 

ALLAN HERRICK 
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Manning the Banks 


WILLIAM POWERS 


Mr. Powers is director of Customer and Personnel 
Relations, American Bankers Association. 


Lord Kennet made a survey of the bank personnel 

situation in Great Britain. At the same time, the 
American Bankers Association conducted a similar sur- 
vey among approximately 1,100 banks in the United 
States. The Kennet survey report was released in Octo- 
ber. The A.B.A. survey results will not be fully released 
until they have been tested by thorough discussion in the 
series of personnel clinics now being held in various parts 
of the country. However, a few of the comparable 
points in each survey are presented here. 


Di the Summer of 1942, a committee headed by 


Losses 


Kennet report: “Since September 1939, the composi- 
tion of bank staffs has radically changed. With few ex- 
ceptions 55 per cent of the pre-war male managerial 
and clerical employees have been called up (drafted) and 
a number of women have been released to the Forces and 
to other vital war work.” 


British Operating Economies 


From a correspondent of BANKING in Britain comes 
this report on bank wartime operating economies there: 


“ By the end of May 1942, out of a total of 8,469 
branch offices, 1,742 had been closed. 

“In the modification of methods of work the Ken- 
net Committee feels that a fruitful field for labor- 
saving exists which has not yet been fully cultivated by 
the bank authorities. Among the potential sources of 
economy recommended are the reduction of returns 
and statistics not essential for security or control; the 
less frequent checking of cash; avoidance of excessive 
departmentalism at large offices with the introduction 
of staff pools; and centralized bookkeeping in the 
large centers of population. 

“ Particular stress is laid upon full use of mechani- 
cal appliances now almost unobtainable. It is sug- 
gested that bankers are under an obligation to see that 
all mechanical aids are used with the same sense of 
value as machine tools. 

“One almost revolutionary proposal is that a shift 
system may be possible. The committee states that 
‘even in banking it is not unlikely that certain opera- 
tions could be performed at night in order to free the 
machines for a greater load or urgent business during 
the day, thus releasing labor employed in neighboring 
branches. Pooling of standard machine power in large 
centers might permit the introduction of a shift sys- 
tem and reduce clerical employment generally.’”’ 


December 1942 


A.B.A, report: The American banks in the survey re- 
ported that in one year they had lost approximately 32,- 
000 of their 112,000 trained men and women—about 10,- 
000 having gone directly into military service. 


Replacements 


Kennet report: “To replace the employees who had 
left, older men unfit for military service, and large num- 
bers of women, have been recruited. In the clearing 
banks, for example, the number of women employed has 
increased from 13,265 to 27,473, making roughly 42 per 
cent of the present total labor force. Banks have thus 
considerably diluted their skilled staffs, notwithstand- 
ing a full measure of wartime tasks and difficulties.” 

A.B.A. report: In a 12-month period our reporting 
banks hired 24,400 women as replacements. At the end 
of the period 43 per cent of their staff members were 
women. This “dilution of skilled staffs” also took place 
in face of increasing volume of bank war work. Just the 
selling of War Bonds alone requires the full use of nearly 
10 per cent of total bank manpower. And our banks, 
too, have “coupon responsibilities to be fully absorbed.” 


Deferments 


Kennet report: “By arrangements in force at the be- 
ginning of our inquiry the clearing banks and the Scot- 
tish banks were left respectively with 4,353 and 1,105 
men of military age who had been deferred. Almost all 
of these are over 35 and in positions of some responsibil- 
ity demanding long experience.” 

A.B.A. report: Only 82 of our 1,100 banks reported 
having requested military service deferment for key men. 
Fewer than 50 of the requests were approved. 


The Future 


Kennet report: “ Banking is not an industry in which 
concentration of production in the normal sense is pos- 
sible, inasmuch as there exists no effective means of ra- 
tioning the services it provides, and it is not desirable to 
impede the mobilization of credit for industry. Further 
releases of labor (for military and industrial service) 
must therefore be sought from (a) amalgamation of 
separate banks, (b) closing of branches, (c) modification 
of methods of work, (d) reduction of services rendered, 
or (e) utilization of part-time workers.” 

A.B.A, report: The American bank personnel and 
operating men who are now meeting in district clinics, 
sponsored by the A.B.A. and the state associations, are 
giving special consideration to (a) the use of part-time 
workers, (b) checking every job to determine the pos- 
sibility of its being filled by a woman or by some physi- 
cally handicapped person, and (c) examining every 
banking operation in the light of eliminating it entirely 
or reducing it to the point where a skeleton crew could 
maintain the function. 
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Some 
Advertising 
Suggestions 


O YOU KNOW anyone who doesn’t 
N know how to figure his 1942 in- 
come taxes—or all the answers to how 
inflation affects him? If so, the Adver- 
tising Department of the American Bank- 
ers Association has the answer in two 
recent folders. 

The first, ‘‘ Your Income Tax,’’ gives 
detailed information on deductions, con- 
tributions, surtaxes, and how to arrive at 
the total amount of 1942 taxes due. 

The second folder, ‘‘ What Does Infla- 
tion Mean to Me?,” is unusual in its 
treatment of a subject frequently beyond 
the grasp of the layman. The story of in- 


flation is projected through a character 


who gives a down-to-earth presentation of 
how inflation affects the average indi- 
vidual. 

Included in the department's Christ- 
mas mailing are four Christmas Club 
newspaper ads—available in two sizes— 
a four-color Christmas Club blotter, a 
wrapper for the War Bond envelope, the 
envelope itself, and a ‘‘ Yours For Vic- 
tory” folder which carries a first-of-the- 
year message from banks to customers. 

These pieces are illustrated on this page. 
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Top That 10%! 
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LEWD FOR LIBERTY 


Say more Wer use plan 


A telephone company War Bond poster 


These charts were prepared by the Division of Research and 
Statistics, Office of the Secretary of the Treasury 


ESTIMATED DEDUCTIONS FROM PAYROLLS 
FOR PURCHASE OF WAR SAVINGS BONDS 
Monthly, December |941 to Sept. 1942 

1942 
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December 1942 


HE War Savings Staff is conducting an intensive 
(['eampaizn to increase the sale of War Savings Bonds 
and Stamps to $12 billion a year by getting each 
company in the country to adopt the payroll savings plan. 
This means expanding the number of participants 
from the 21,000,000 enrolled in October to about 30,- 
(000,000 persons, increasing the average percentage pay- 
roll deduction from less than 8 per cent to 10 per cent 
or better, and the monthly deductions from $275,000,000 
in October to a desired total of $350,000,000. Ultimately 
the Treasury hopes to lift this to $400,000,000 a month. 
The slogan of the campaign is ““Top That 10 Per Cent 
by New Year’s.”” Nationwide and local industry drives 
are under way. For the guidance of employers in launch- 
ing an allotment plan the staff offers 12 simple rules, 
embodying experience to date. They are: 


1. Decide to get that 10 per cent. Make the decision 
now. Wherever workers and employers have put heads 
together and decided the job could be done, the job was 
done. 

2. Set definite plans. It’s never easy to start any job, 
but when you set dates you commit yourself and build 
enthusiasm for getting the job done. 

3. Set a time limit for the drive. One week of intensive 
effort on the actual job of soliciting is long enough. 
Concentrate your pep and enthusiasm. 

4. Get a management-em ployee committee. No 10 per 
cent of payroll drive is a one man job. The committee 


EXTENT OF PARTICIPATION IN PAYROLL 
SAVINGS PLANS FOR WAR SAVINGS BONDS 
Estimated; Monthly, Dec. 1941 to Sept. 1942 

1942 
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ION DIME SAVINGS BANK 
ND PURCHASE CARD ACCOUNT NUMBER 
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The Union Dime Savings 
Bank lets the employee’s 
accumulations slightly ex- 
ceed the exact cost of a 
bond so that a sufficient 
balance will remain to 
‘ins 7 keep the account open, 
MIDDLE LAST NAME E. P. Livingston, vice- 
president, says the com- 
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supplies the punch that makes the drive a success. 
Unions are geared to help. 

5. Prepare payroll savings authorization cards for every 
worker. Don’t overlook anybody. Everyone, from the 
biggest boss down to the newest errand boy, is included 
in the campaign. 

6. Estimate amounts for each worker. Set individual 
quotas for everyone in the company. Some workers 
won’t be able to sign up for 10 per cent, but others can 
set aside much more. 

7. Appoint captains. One captain should be appointed 
to solicit every 10 workers. In a War Bond campaign a 
simple sales talk is all that is needed, and captains can 
be relied upon to do a good job of selling. 

8. Advertise the drive. Use posters, billboards, buttons, 
and many other forms of War Bond publicity which your 
local War Savings Staff will supply. 

9. Get under way as soon as possible. Don’t lose the 
interest of the workers by a long wait between the first 
announcement and the start of the drive. 

10. Announce the opening of the drive. Start the cam- 
paign by holding a general meeting of workers. No elabo- 
rate ceremony is needed. Your company’s policies, work- 
hour shifts, and production schedules will determine 
what you can do. 

11. Use competition to stimulate interest. Prominently 
displayed scoreboards and sales charts will create team 
spirit between individuals and departments. 

12. Bring the drive to a climax. When your company 
gets the 10 per cent of payroll Treasury flag, let every- 
body concerned—management and employees—know 
about it. Write or wire the Treasury in Washington and 
give credit to the workers—their unions, their associa- 
tions. They are the real backbone of this drive. 


One Bank’s Plan 


More than 7,000 payroll savings War Bond accounts 
have been opened by the Union Dime Savings Bank of 
New York through its allotment plan. The steps are: 

Employers’ cooperation is promoted by voluntary 
chairmen of the various industries. 

Information to employees and discussion of plan by 
the management or by the bank. 

Signing of authorization and new account forms. 
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STATE 
(SEE OTHER SIDE) 


The company sends a list of participating employees 
with a check to cover payroll deductions for deposit. A 
savings account is opened for each employee. 

Each pay period the employer company sends in a 
list of payroll deduction deposits, a check for the total 
amount and individual pass books. 

The company sends for the pass books after two days. 

The bank purchases a bond when balance reaches 
amount designated and has the bond registered in em- 
ployee’s name. 

The bank sends the bond to the employee, or holds it 
in safekeeping without charge. 


How to Help 


BANKING asked the War Savings Staff of the Treasury 
Department—* What, specifically, can banks do to help 
the payroll savings program?” Here is the answer: 

(1) Foremost, install the payroll savings plan in the 
bank itself. 

(2) Put on a payroll savings drive within the bank to 
bring the participation up to 10 per cent. 

(3) Encourage its customers to install payroll savings 
plans and arrange for a 10 per cent drive. 

(4) Act as issuing agent and deliver bonds to its cus- 
tomer firms with 500 or less employees. 
Encourage its customer firms with over 500 em- 
ployees to act as issuing agents and assist them in 
their contact with the Federal Reserve.bank. 
Cooperate with unions and construction firms in 
working out accounting systems which will facili- 
tate the handling of payroll savings accounts. 
Make such members of its official family who are 
capable speakers available for payroll savings 
meetings which may be held at customers’ plants. 
Encourage such private customers who may ask 
for advice to buy bonds regularly under the pay- 
roll savings plans where they are employed. 

Use in its advertising space copy directly tending 
to encourage people in the community to partici- 
pate 10 per cent or more in payroll savings. 

Encourage women and others to deposit up to 10 
per cent of their personal income in bond pur- 
chasing clubs designed along the lines of Christmas 


Clubs. 
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Reports from 


the War Bond 


Front 


Bonds for Bombers 


Two MILLION dollars in War Bonds was subscribed 
at a dinner in Fort Worth culminating the dedication of 
two Consolidated B-24D Liberator bombers purchased 
by the Tarrant County (Texas) War Bond Committee. 
Gale F. Johnston, of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York, spoke at the dinner on the im- 
portance of buying War Bonds, and Amon G. Carter, 
newspaper publisher, and Ben E. Keith put on a follow- 
up sales campaign. 

It came about in this way: 

The Tarrant County War Bond Committee decided 
to offer its public an incentive and organized a Bonds- 
for-Bomber campaign, with a goal of $5,000,000 to be 
reached in 60 days. 

When War Bond purchases were sufficient, two Con- 
solidated B-24D Liberators were dedicated at a real 
Texas celebration. Fifteen war heroes who were touring 
the country, including Lt. Col. J. A. Hilger — second in 
command of the Tokio bombing — participated in a 
parade preceding the bomber dedication. 

In addition to the war heroes, 75 Army, Navy and 
Marine officers were honor guests at a dinner arranged 
around a military theme, in which the Army cooperated. 
This included a song contest for the enlisted men of the 
Eighth Service Command, the two winners being 
awarded War Bonds by the local committee. 


AAA Checks 


CHECKS THAT will be mailed to more than 6,000,000 
American farmers who receive Federal benefits through 
the AAA will soon start coming into the banks. 

This year mailings of the checks to farmers carry a 
special message urging that as much as possible of the 
funds thus received should be invested in War Savings 
Bonds. 

The message is in the form of a leaflet “‘ Lay Em on the 


Howard D. Mills, State 
Administrator for South- 
ern California War Sav- 
ings Staff, presenting the 
10 per cent payroll flag to 
V. H. Rossetti, president 
of the Farmers and Mer- 
chants National Bank of 
Los Angeles 


J. Lewell Lafferty, vice-president, The Fort Worth National 
Bank, christens a Consolidated B-24D Liberator, in behalf 
of the Tarrant County (Texas) War Bond Committee. Left to 
right, G. J. Newman, B. E. Keith, Lt. Col. J. A. Hilger, Gale F. 


Johnston, Lt. Col. C. W. Kerwood, and Amon Carter 


Fighting Line,” which outlines a threefold financing 
plan for farmers. 

It recommends that farmers get behind the war 
effort by producing all they can, by planning to cut 
down indebtedness to a safe and conservative level, and 
by investing to the limit of their ability in War Savings 
Bonds. 

Bankers in farming communities have a good oppor- 
tunity to help in carrying out this plan, the War Savings 
Staff points out. They can add their word to the message 
on the leaflet and advise the farmers, when they bring 
their AAA checks to be cashed, to devote all or part of 
the proceeds to the purchase of the War Savings 
Bonds. 

“The banker, especially in a rural community, is 
particularly well fitted to advise as to investment poli- 
cies,”’ says the Staff. “‘ He is not only informed regarding 
financial affairs in general, but is, as a rule, intimately 
acquainted with the individual financial status of each 
client and customer.” 

His suggestion as to the use of AAA checks, therefore, 
should carry great weight with the farmers in his 
community. 

“This is just one more service which the banks can 
add to the great job which they are already doing in 
their whole-hearted support of the War Savings pro- 
gram. Its success will be reflected not only in increased 
funds for necessary war expenditures, but, because of 
the reserves of savings thus accumulated, in greater 
financial stability for farming communities in post-war 
years.” 


The First National Bank 
of Lincoln, Nebraska. ex- 
hibits a new kind of in- 
terest—and not at four 
per cent. This 2,000 pound 
pile of bronze was col- 
lected within the bank 
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$ome Supper! 

With the help of local banks, St. Joseph, Michigan, 
recently set a national War Bond sales record for cities 
of its size. The 20-day drive for a $250,000 goal netted 
$351,000—enough to buy a Flying Fortress loaded with 
“block busters”’ for Berlin. Celebrating the achievement, 
bankers and business men staged a Victory dinner at 
$1,000 per plate, touching off biscuit tortoni and a demi- 
tasse with speeches by state officials. 


What Fur? 

STEEL, brass, copper and metal of all kinds are not the 
only precious items in the scrap drive. Out in Marietta, 
Ohio, the local welfare league in assuming the sponsor- 
ship of the scrap fur division elected the First NATIONAL 
BANK as the collection depot. A huge carton in the bank 
lobby literally makes the fur fly. The scraps are con- 
verted into fur linings for the soldiers of Alaska, Iceland 
and other northern fronts. New York furriers, for ex- 
ample, are donating 10 hours free time a week making 
linings out of worn-out fur coats, collars and mittens as 
their contribution. 


Service List 

EMPLOYEE honor roll plaques displayed in bank lob- 
bies are fairly common nowadays. But some banks are 
going a step further in paying tribute to men in the 
service. 

The Hastincs City BAnk of Hastings, Michigan, is a 
typical case. Recently the bank installed a large bulletin 
board in the lobby for listing the names, rank and last 
known address of every Hastings person in the armed 
forces. 

The bank explains this bulletin will be a sort of clear- 
inghouse of information, which will be kept up-to-date 
by parents, wives and sweethearts. 


Factory Hands 

A GrouP of Montclair, New Jersey, bankers is demon- 
strating again that banking’s contribution to the war is 
not all from behind a desk. Sometime after dark this 
group dons overalls and work shirts and files through the 
gates of the Oiljack Manufacturing Company, makers of 
airplane parts. They have volunteered along with other 
local business men to work three hours a night to fill the 
gap between the company’s two normal shifts, making it 
possible for the factory to run 24 hours a day. 


Victory parade float of the Elyria Savings and Trust Com- 


pany, Elyria, Ohio, setting the theme—bonds or bondage 
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War Facts 

WPB has issued an 82-page booklet titled ‘War 
Facts,” designed to answer questions frequently asked 
by lecturers, research workers and writers. It’s a gold 
mine of information on the scope, nature and effect of 
the current production program—something you’d be 
glad to have when you’re called upon “to say a few 
words.” Write for a copy—WPB, Washington. 


War Fair 

Just to illustrate what a big job little banks are doing: 
Farmers of Will County, Illinois, found a new attraction 
on the midway when they attended the annual county 
fair this Fall. None of the hawkers with their pin ball 
machines, dart games and wheels of chance could com- 
pete with the brightly decorated booth, which boasted 
a “concession” by Uncle Sam. At its own expense, the 
PEOTONE STATE BANK of Joliet built and manned the 
booth selling War Bonds. 


Ceiling, Unlimited 

TuE public’s keen interest in aircraft models really 
gets an eyeful at the New York Savincs Bank, New 
York City. 

More than 25 models, made from plans furnished by 
the Fighter Command of the United States Army 
Air Force, are suspended from the vaulted ceiling some 
35 feet above the eyes of the spectators. And to give 
visitors a better idea of the operating details of the 
Fighter Command, the display includes an observation 
post and other items used to plot the course of planes 
flying the Atlantic coastline. All this is effectively tied-in 
with the bank’s campaign for War Bonds. 


Statement 

Tue Citizens STATE BANK of Jamestown, Indiana, 
said on its latest statement: “ Interest paid by this bank 
on time and savings deposits has not been changed, but 
the volume is being reduced by recommending to those 
who may care to invest in U. S. Government securities 
that a part of such deposits be transferred to War 
Savings Bonds.” 
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Location 


THERE’S something to be said about the location of 
bond booths in bank lobbies. Naturally, the first im- 
pression is to set it up in the most prominent location, 
preferably as an island right in the center of the main 
banking floor. Here it certainly gets attention, but no 
matter how well it is equipped to do business on the 
spot, a certain amount of running back and forth to 
tellers’ cages and the safe deposit department cannot be 
avoided. And that, at times, is mighty inconvenient. 

The PreopLes Trust AND SAavincs Bank of Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, had such an experience and solved it 
with the new booth pictured on this page. Note the lo- 
cation—directly in front of the first floor vault, with 
ample secretarial facilities immediately behind and ad- 
jacent to the booth. It is built of plywood, with lino- 
leum counters, and completely equipped with drawers, 
cabinets, lighting fixtures, etc. The total cost was about 
$250. It has sold, so far, 12,450 bond units aggregating 
$1,636,975. 


Military Insignia 

AS MENTIONED previously in this column, many banks 
have taken a keen interest in circulating folders and 
blotters illustrating Army and Navy rank insignia to 
help the public identify its men. The latest of these, 
published by the BANK OF THE MANHATTAN COMPANY, 
New York City, goes one step further. In addition to 
rank insignia, this piece illustrates’ in color each of the 
69 divisional insignia worn on the right shoulder. 


Bell Ringing 


LiBERTY BELL ringing is fast becoming a public avo- 
cation. There’s another bank inviting bond buyers to 
register their purchases by carilloned messenger—the 
LIBERTY NATIONAL BANK of Oklahoma City. A replica 
of the Independence Hall bell is perched atop the 
bank’s entrance marque. Under it is a legend which 
says: “‘Every time this bell rings, someone is buying a 
War Bond in the bank.” Actually, the bell doesn’t ring; 
but it contains a loud speaker which magnifies the 
sound of a lobby chime that operates by push button at 
the bank’s War Bond desk. 


For Service Men 
LOOKING around for an idea on what to do for the 
The National Bank of Commerce, Norfolk, Virginia, celebrates 


its 75th Anniversary with a bond drive. Opening day nets 
$1,003,975 


Bond booth of the Peoples Trust and Savings 

Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana, with decora- 

tions by young artists of the Fort Wayne Art 
School 


boys in service? Here’s a suggestion: Downat St. Peters- 
burg, Florida, the Unton Trust Company has organ- 
ized a “Send A Service Man A Bond” club. Everybody 

-officials and employees—chips in until there’s enough 
money to buy a $25 bond, then it is mailed with the 
club’s compliments to the boy who has been with Uncle 
Sam the longest. 

The plan was originated by the Civitan Club of St. 
Petersburg. R. K. Bongard, comptroller, and Robert W. 
Cohoe, trust officer, staged a radio show drawing for the 
club. The first lucky winner was a club member, not 
connected with the bank. From then on, rather than 
trust to Lady Luck, the service record decides. 


Women at Work 


THE problem of manning its bond booth was solved 
very quickly by the FARMERS BANK OF THE STATE OF 
DELAWARE, Dover, with the organization of a Wives of 
Directors, Officers and Employees Club, who volun- 
teered to operate the booth for the duration. They ar- 
range their own work shifts and take care of the entire 
selling job, but the registration of bonds is handled by 
the regular bank staff. To date, the ladies have sold 
$1,200,000 bonds and many thousands of war stamps. 


Mrs. Robert W. Roe, wife of Employee Roe of the Farmers 
Bank of the State of Delaware, on duty at the War Bond booth. 
Activity is usually brisk 
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Pvt. Enterprise Keeps 


2. But his War Bond machinery was much 
too slow 5 


3. Pvt. Enterprise, our unassuming hero, helped him get the thing in gearo. With the 
help of Minute Man and banker, he’d crank her 


4. By simply asking for a buck, maybe two, 5. in payroll deductions, that’s how he 
maybe more... planned to meet the Treasury’s monthly score! 
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6. Bankers Jack and Tom 
and Bill gathered all this cash 
in their little mill 


9. Now take a look at this here chart: 63,000 
firms—19 million workers in the War Bond 
mart! Smart? 


10. All this dough, in lieu of taxes, is aimed 
straight at the bloomin’ Axis 
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7. tallied up the right amount 
in each worker’s bond ac- 


SKETCHES BY BOB KIRKPATRICK 


Zi - 
WAR BOND 


PAYMASTER 


8. Then issued bonds through 
industry’s paymaster—made 
the sales go all the faster 


11. And someday when this war’s done, the thrift 
thus learned will make the world a better one. You 
can then thank the guy who lent his cash, and we 
apologize to Ogden Nash 
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Safekeeping War Bonds 


Last month BANKING reported on its survey of War 
Bond safekeeping practices and plans of banks. The report 
summarized the information provided by 200 banks 
throughout the country. 

Most of the obliging informants who gave us the data 
also offered interesting and thoughtful opinions on the 
subject. Herewith are a few representative extracts from 
their letters. 


ASHINGTON, D.C. . . . “I imagine many banks 
\ lack vault space and have such a serious person- 
nel problem that it is not possible to render this 
service either free or for hire, but as a matter of good 
public relations I believe those banks that are equipped 
to give this service and adopt proper safeguards to 
identify ownership should do so, and without charge, 
except possibly a nominal one to cover cost of neces- 
sary records.” 

Texas .. . “We maintain a safekeeping service for the 
benefit of our customers, and in connection with War 
Bonds we make a charge of five cents per $100 maturity 
value a year, with a minimum charge of 25 cents. As you 
can easily recognize, this does not take care of the actual 
expense involved in handling securities in safekeeping, 
but we feel that it is justified in view of the importance 
of people properly safeguarding these bonds.” 

Colorado .. . “We would be pleased to cooperate in 
any kind of a program that can be worked out to offer 
free services to our War Bond purchasers. In order for 
such a program to be successful, all institutions having 
safe deposit facilities would have to cooperate.” 

Illinois . . . “ After our experience with the free safe- 
keeping service for Liberty Bonds during the last war, 
we have reached the conclusion that we cannot render 
such service for nothing.” 

Indiana . . . “There has been some discussion among 
members of the clearinghouse about offering to hold 
bonds at a slight charge.” 

Colorado . . . “This topic should be ‘hot’ nationally.” 

Massachusetts . . . ‘Later we may be obliged to es- 
tablish some system of safekeeping which would natu- 
rally carry a compensating charge.” 

New York... “We believe the subject is very im- 
portant from a public relations standpoint, but we also 
believe that the operation of a plan will develop some 
‘headaches,’ particularly for a small bank such as ours 
where the personnel is limited. In our own case, at the 
moment, we feel there should be a nominal charge for 
the service, if we finally work out a plan.” 

Nebraska ...“‘To date we do not have any War 
Bonds in our own safekeeping file for our customers. 
Furthermore, we hesitate to offer such a service. Any 
reasonable amount we would charge would irritate 
many people. Not only that, it would create additional 
labor, insurance costs, headaches, and other expenses. 

“Tt is my belief that if we supply the manpower for 
the issuing of the bonds without cost to anyone but our- 
selves the purchaser should assume the responsibility 
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of the care of the bonds, especially when safe deposit 
boxes are available for their use. . . . We feel the pur- 
chasers must look after their own property. The liability 
is too great to open our files for safekeeping of personal 
papers. We did this years ago but finally, after years of 
hard work and constant nagging, we eliminated all of 
such papers from our file. It is my sincere hope that we 
never adopt such a foolish habit again.” 

Ohio... “We have given considerable thought to 
what can be done to alleviate the situation and I feel 
quite positive that something must be done quickly. 
We are having an increasing number of bond purchasers 
coming to us who have lost or had their bonds stolen. 
The larger and more regular purchasers of bonds have 
rented safe deposit boxes, but the saturation point, I 
believe, will soon be reached in that respect. . . . 

“We will recommend to the clearinghouse that our 
banks install a safekeeping service for the keeping of 
War Savings Bonds only, and that a fair charge for the 
service would be $1 per year with a minimum number of 
times a bond purchaser could deposit bonds in safe- 
keeping during the year, for all times that he would want 
access to the bonds above the minimum a charge of 25 
cents be made for each safekeeping receipt issued. 

“We have in mind that if this system should be in- 
stalled here it will be necessary to record the number of 
each bond on a safekeeping receipt each time a bond is 
deposited. It must then be recorded in the safekeeping 
records of the Trust Department and a control kept at 
all times. This, I am sure, you realize will involve a lot 
of work.” 

New York...“One of the reasons why we have 
rented so many boxes is the fact that our charge is only 
$2 per year, which is much too cheap but is a local situa- 
tion which cannot be changed at the moment. 

“We would dislike very much the idea of going back 
into the safekeeping business regardless of whether we 
were paid for it, for it developed in the last war and 
proved to be a tremendous headache before we were 
finally finished with it.” 

Alabama ...“‘We find that the demand for safe 
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One Bank’s Plan 


Indiana . . . “‘The bank agrees to keep the customer’s 
bond for the life of the bond—ten years—at a cost of 50 
cents for each bond so deposited. Each bond is consid- 
ered a separate transaction and subject to a 50 cents 
charge; no refunds are made if the bond is withdrawn 
before maturity, and the customer does not have access 
to the bond for inspection. A triplicate record is made by 
the bank; one copy becomes the customer’s receipt, a 
second is the auditor’s record, and the third is the safe 
deposit department record. A special compartment in 
the security vault, under proper executive control, is 
used to store the bonds.” 
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DEFENSE BONDS—SERIES 
SAFEKEEPING RECEIPT 


ADDRESS 


The Newton (Massachusetts) Sav- 
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ings Bank’s ledger card, used for its 


control on the bonds. There is one 


control for total bonds in safekeep- 


ing, and each day the new bonds re- | 
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ceived are added numerically. This 


control also covers groups of bonds —— 
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that are filed alphabetically. The 
bank’s setup also includes a dupli- 


THESE OCFENSE BONDS WILL BE KEPT IN THE BANK'S VAULT AND WILL RECEIVE THE SAME CARE AS IS GIVEN To OTH! 


OTHER 
DEPOSITS OF THIS CHARACTER, 


THIS RECEIPT MUST BE SURRENDERED UPON WITHDRAWAL OF BONDS 
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deposit boxes has greatly increased and as a matter of 
fact, we have put in a new battery of about 300 very 
small boxes recently in response to that demand. The 
indications are that these boxes will be rented within 
the next few months.” 

Pennsylvania . . . “We, like all other banks in the 
community, have had a terrific increase in the rental of 
safe deposit boxes. In fact, at the present time we are 
entirely out of the small boxes. The other two banks in 
town who have more adequate equipment have prac- 
tically reached the limit of their possibilities. Many of 
these boxes we know are being rented for the hoarding 
of currency. This condition also exists throughout the 
county. 

“As you know, the Comptroller’s Office has dis- 
couraged a safekeeping service. At least, that was the 
case after the last war.” 

California . . . “ During the last war we maintained a 
safekeeping service, which in the years after the war 
became quite a burden. A tremendous amount of work 
was involved in tracing up owners of bonds who had 
moved and some never were found.” 

Towa . . . “We do not feel that a comparatively small 
bank would find it necessary to incur the additional ex- 
pense and responsibility of installing a war bond safe- 
keeping service.” 

California . . . “This matter has been discussed in our 
meetings here in the bank on several occasions and also 
has recently been talked over with the Banking Practice 
Committee of the California Bankers Association. No 
final decision has been reached but it was suggested that 
the following charges be considered: 

Set-up for the first year. . 

Each additional bond 


Annual safekeeping charge per bond 
Withdrawal charge per bond. ... 


“We believe that such charges would be fair insofar 
as the bond purchaser is concerned and would at the 
same time cover the bank’s overhead.” 

Texas .. . “We place them in an envelope with the 
customer’s name and address and file same in our money 
vault in a cabinet. We issue no receipt, the customers 
keep a list of dates, amounts and numbers, if they wish, 
and we tell them that they are registered, valueless to 
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anyone unless certified on the back and if the bank 
erroneously certifies a genuine owner that is not, the 
bank has to make good to the Government and damn 
few careless certifications are liable to be made.” 

California . . . “Our local branch of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of San Francisco is prepared to receive se- 
curities for safekeeping, as indicated in accompanying 
blank form which they provide, and as I understand it, 
all Federal Reserve banks, as well as the branches, ex- 
tend the same safekeeping service.” 

Minnesota . . . ‘““While it would be very nice if we 
could make a charge for this service, we do not feel 
justified in doing so in view of the fact that we did not 
make any charge during the last war, and in view of the 
further fact that this is a mutual savings bank. We feel 
that this is merely one of the many gratuitous services 
that we can render during wartime with perfect justi- 
fication.” 

Texas . . . “When these bonds are accepted for safe- 
keeping the customer is advised at the time that we will 
exercise due diligence, but we will not accept any re- 
sponsibility in case of their loss.” 

Tennessee... “It is our intention to accept War 
Bonds for safekeeping for a small fee.” 

Florida .. . “We tell our customers that they are 
registered and no one else can cash them, and if they 
wish us to keep them we will do so without issuing a 
receipt for them, and without charge.” 

California . . . “The man in charge of our bond sales 
advised all the small owners to take them home and 
keep them in as safe a place as possible, if they did not 
have a safe deposit box.” 

Washington ... ‘The banks in our city handle the 
bonds for safekeeping and a charge is made on the 
following basis: A fee of 50 cents a year or fraction shall 
be charged for defense bonds having a maturity value of 
$1,000 or fraction. Identical maturities received at the 
same time and covered by a single receipt constitute a 
unit.” 

Towa . . . “‘We are preparing a schedule of charges 
and a form of receipt to be used.” 


Further comments from bankers on the subject of War 
Bond safekeeping will be published next month. 
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ORGANIZATIONS AFIELD 


Of Interest 


ONE HUNDRED per cent response to a recent WISCON- 
StN BANKERS ASSOCIATION bank management question- 
naire shows that the subject of interest rates on savings 
and certificates is of great importance to all banks at 
the present time. A report, broken down into 11 tables 
showing distribution by counties, has been issued to- 
gether with a consolidate statement of rates in effect on 
October 1, 1942, and those of a year ago. Radical reduc- 
tions have taken place in the past year, and this prompts 
the management committee to issue in the near future 
a set of material pertaining to uniform methods of in- 
terest computation. 


Directory 


Last SPRING a regional clearinghouse directory was 
published by the MINNESOTA BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
for the membership. The service met with such wide- 
spread approval that the association has announced 
that similar issues will be published annually. The 
1942-1943 edition is just out. 


Confiscation 


Tue ILLINoIs BANKERS ASSOCIATION has ironed out a 
question of liability in acting upon Secret Service sug- 
gestion to confiscate all counterfeit money presented at 
member banks. It has been definitely established that no 
liability exists whatever on the part of banks, and they 
are urged to cooperate with the Treasury Department 
in taking complete records of the persons presenting 
such monies and the circumstance of confiscation, and 
immediately make a report to the nearest agent of the 
Secret Service. 


Victory Show 


A story—somewhat belated in the telling—illus- 
trates again how versatile are the activities of the 
American Institute of Banking in the war effort. Some 
time ago the CHAPTER recruited the talents 
of its members and produced a 22-act show with direct- 
ing, casting and costumes all handled by bank employees. 
Tickets for two performances were sold by banks within 
the Chapter at bond and stamp windows in 48 hours. 
Gate receipts, $4,200. 


Baby Beef 


DuRING THE Fall, two baby beef shows and sales 
were sponsored jointly at Asheville and Raleigh by the 
NortH CAROLINA BANKERS ASSOCIATION and the Ex- 
tension Service of the North Carolina State College. 
Future Farmers of America and 4-H clubbers, many of 
them attending the shows on prepaid expenses by home- 
town banks, exhibited their prize stocks and vied for the 
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blue ribbons and cash awards offered by the asso- 
ciation and individual banks. The extension depart- 
ment of the State College complimented the association 
on its successful management of the event. 


Bulletin 


SAFE DEPposIT practice is the title of a new mimeo- 
graphed bulletin to be issued periodically by the New 
StaTE SAFE Deposit Association. The first 
issue, published late last month, brought a flood of ap- 
proving letters from members for its practical and 
timely information on care of keys and unrented boxes 
and other items which directly bear upon wartime 
needs and conservation. The publication will supple- 
ment the association’s ‘‘Monthly Bulletin” and “Safe 
Deposit Decisions and Practices.” 


Added Income 


THE FOLLOWING suggestions were offered recently by 
a special committee of the ViRGINIA BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION to the membership as a means of stimulating in- 
come: 


1. Buy War Bonds consistently for your banks’ invest- 
ment accounts and sell them aggressively to cus- 
tomers and others. 

. Review your interest rates and terms for savings. 
Can you afford to maintain them under present con- 
ditions? 

. Review schedules of service charges and analysis 
terms for handling checking accounts and other 
services. Are they adequate? 

4. Check loan policies. Do they fit community needs 
and do they meet outside competition? 

5. Is the public relations program up-to-date? 

The committee earmarked numerous articles in 

BANKING’s “convention-in-print” issue for helpful 

ideas in acting upon these points. 


Dormant Accounts 


AN ATTEMPT to clean out dormant account files, 
without the aid of state legislation, is being made by the 


Myron S. Short, execu- 
tive vice-president, Buf- 
falo Savings Bank, is 
the new president of 
the Savings Banks As- 
sociation of the State 
of New York. He suc- 
ceeds Henry Bruere, 
president of the Bowery 
Savings Bank 
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Savincs Banks ASSOCIATION OF MAINE. Member 
banks have been invited to submit a list of all inactive 
accounts with balances in excess of $25 to the central 
office for publication in a special bulletin to be released 
to all members, who may check ledgers and possibly 


assist each other in locating owners. An estimated 
$50,000 is involved. 


Group Meetings 


AN OUTSTANDING feature of the Fall series of group 
meetings sponsored by the On10 BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
was the bank management session and forum conducted 
by Russell S. Weatherwax, president of the Oglesby- 
Barnitz Bank and Trust Company of Middletown. He 
carried to all districts the findings and recommenda- 
tions of the Bank Management Committee, based on a 
detailed survey of interest rates and services charges in 
effect throughout the state. 


Soy Beans 


THe Missouri BANKERS ASSOCIATION calls atten- 
tion to the new type of CCC loan and urges the mem- 
bership to participate in financing the marketing of the 
1942 soy-bean crop for these reasons: 


1. The large increase in soy-bean acreage and the 
pegging of prices at a profitable figure, makes it one 
of Missouri’s “‘money crops.” 

. As a legume, it is a soil builder and especially so if 
the beans are harvested with a combine. 

. It is a crop of comparatively short maturity and 
may be used to replace crops that may be damaged 
by adverse weather, as was the case with corn this 
year. 

. It is a war crop which farmers are encouraged to 
produce for oil and it can be handled with a minimum 
of farm labor. 


Meet the State Secretaries 


Kansas’ 
Fred M. 


Bowman 


FRED M. Bowman, newly elected president of the 
State Secretaries Section, A.B.A., is a Kansan from 
Concordia. 

FRED quit school in mid-term eighth grade to help in 
his father’s bank, the First National of Concordia. 
After a year and a half, he obeyed that impulse, joined 
a circus and watered elephants under the big top from 
coast to coast. 

Before the truant officer caught up with him, he 
enrolled at the College of Emporia, Kansas, and earned 
both high school and college (A.B.) credits in six years, 
receiving both diplomas on the same day, June 15, 1911. 

Next morning he joined the K.B.A. as field repre- 
sentative under his father as secretary. He was elected 
assistant secretary in 1921, secretary in 1931; having 
thus sat in the same chair (upholstery replaced a couple 
of times) for 31 years. 

He has served as president of the Central States 
Conference and on numerous A.B.A. committees. He is 
editor of the Kansas Banker. Though formerly very 
active in civic and social work, he now devotes his time 
to a job of war. 

His pride and joy are three sons: Carl, Navy Ensign; 
Harold, war plane builder at Cessna Aircraft Corpora- 
tion; Warren, Navy V-1. With dad at the helm of 
K.B.A., you can see why they’re known as the most 
“fightin’est”’ family. 
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Massachusetts’ 
John S. 


Gwinn 


Our Bay State secretary, JoHN S. GwINN, is a solid 
New Englander, born at Beverly, Massachusetts, April 
7, 1896. 

His first job was with the hometown Beverly National 
Bank, where he met and married “ the girl next door”— 
Ruth S. Wilson, a fellow employee, on June 8, 1918. 

Two weeks later “war bride” John set sail with the 
87th Infantry for France. They tried to make him a 
“shavetail” in six easy weeks, but the Armistice was 
signed three days before graduation, and so the Army 
lost a budding general. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Gwinn held down his job as head 
bookkeeper at the bank “for the duration” and sur- 
rendered the bread winning when he was mustered out 
of service. 

In 1920, Joun became an examiner of trust companies 
for the state, then treasurer of the Quincy Trust Com- 
pany, and in 1935 was elected executive secretary of the 
M.B.A. 

Aside from his work on the governing board of the 
State Secretaries Section, A.B.A., Secretary John’s ac- 
tivities are many and varied. He is a director of the 
Quincy Trust and Wollaston Federal Savings & Loan 
Association. He is an active Legionnaire, Liberty Lodge, 
A.F. & A.M. 

Limbering the larynx is Joun’s chief hobby, and we 
hear he supplies a profound basso for two choral groups. 
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PICTURE LOG—National Income, Economic Outlook, Competition 


“The Economic Outlook” was 
discussed by Professor Anton 
Friedrich of New York Univer- 
sity; Dr. William A. Irwin, na- 
tional educational director, Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking; and 
Dr. Willard Atkins of New York 
University, at a forum meeting of 
Passaic (New Jersey) County 
Chapter of the A.I.B. Mrs. Susie 
G. Heisley of the Citizens Trust 
Company, Paterson, chairman 
of Passaic Chapters Forum Com- 
mittee, presided. The paneleers, 
at right, in the order named 


PETERS 


“National Income and Its Rela- 
tion to War Finance” was the 
topicof Dr. Paul F.Cadman,econ- 
omist of the A.B.A. at the Kansas 
Bankers Association’s Special 
Wartime Conference in Topeka. 
Seated, left to right, M. L. Brei- 
denthal, chairman, Bank Man- 
agement Commission, K. B. A.; 
Dr. Cadman; H. C. Bigelow, 
president, K. B. A.; E. M. Brooks, 
vice-president, K. B. A.: standing, 
Fred M. Bowman, secretary, 
K. B. A.; R. A. Dunmire, chair- 
man, Group IT; C. T. Gephart, 
secretary, Group I; R. R. Os- 
borne, secretary, Group IT; and 
R. W. Ferguson, chairman, 
Group | 


“Government Lending Agencies 
and Their Competition with 
Banks” was the subject of A. G. 
Brown, deputy manager of the 
A.B.A., at a meeting of Group 
III, Virginia Bankers Associa- 
tion, in Winchester. At left, left to 
right, Edwin Hyde, vice-presi- 
dent, Morris Plan Bank, Rich- 
mond; G. C. McCall, president, 
Virginia Bankers Association; 
E. W. Newman, chairman, Group 
III; P. W. Anderson, secretary- 
treasurer, Group III; Mr. Brown; 
Giles H. Miller, Jr., regional 
chairman, Victory Fund Com- 
mittee of Virginia 
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A.B.A.’s Wartime Manpower Clinics .. . 


SIFFORD 
War Manpower Clinics, under the guidance of William Powers, director of A.B.A. Customer and Personnel Relations, 
have been held in key cities in nine of the 12 Federal Reserve Districts—Cleveland, Boston, Minneapolis, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Chicago, Richmond, Atlanta, and Dallas. Similar clinics are scheduled for Philadelphia on December 8 
and New York City on December 10. Above, bank representatives at the Minneapolis meeting; center, panel leaders 
at the St. Louis clinic—left to right, H. W. Trigg, Little Rock, Arkansas; Leslie K. Curry, St. Louis; Mr. Powers; 
Merle E. Robertson, Louisville, Kentucky; and F. L. Wuest, Wellston, Missouri; at bottom of page, bankers at the 
Chicago clinic. See Mr. Powers’ article “Manning the Banks,” page 67 
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A.I.B. Trains Boston Bank Page Girls for Their Jobs . . . 


P, ICTURES showing the training of page girls by Boston 
Chapter of the American Institute of Banking—and of the 
girls replacing men on the job—were carried recently by the 
Boston Traveler in a three-quarter page feature. 

Watch for an article in January BANKING giving some 
historical facts about women in banks. 


TEREST 


PHOTOS BY BOSTON TRAVELER CORP. 


Charles Stratton instructs on how to read financial statements, “don’t’s,” below, left; the page girls relax and Marion Robinson 
above, left; Anna-Jeanne Conant delivers some papers to her _ starts the ball rolling down the alley hoping for a strike, center; 
bank’s vault, right; a refresher in last-minute “do’s” and Pauline Moran is advanced to a tabulating machine, right 
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A New Mine of Bank Facts UD 


JOHN L. COOLEY 


Last month BANKING called attention to the important 
contribution which the theses written by Graduate School 
of Banking men are making to economic literature and to 
the expansion of research in banking practice. Some of the 
subjects already covered by the G.S.B. researchers were 
enumerated. In concluding the discussion herewith, a 
number of research fields in which much work remains to be 
done are suggested. 


are still opportunities for you. 

Curious on this point, BANKING questioned 
people who are in positions to suggest research fields 
that need tilling. Here is a partial list of subjects on 
which much can still be written: 

The legal implementation of banking and finance; 
banking’s economic functions; history of the relations 
between government and finance in selected foreign 
countries at the start of the second World War; Federal 
and state regulation of banking; government lending 
agencies and the banks; Federal monetary policies and 
the banks; Treasury fiscal policy and the banks; war 
finance and the banks; the use of banking and credit as 
a means of economic and social control by the Govern- 
ment; the post-war status of banking: a summary of 
published opinions; the Government and international 
lending; government supervision of and competition 
with banking; savings bank operations; studies of the 
number of checking accounts in the country’s banks 
and the number of bank depositors and loans. 

Post-war finance presents an almost inexhaustible 
field for research. In the mass of post-war planning there 
are schemes of every design and hue, but with one not- 
able exception, there is no first-rate project presenting 
the possibilities of post-war financing on a sound and 
solvent basis. 


De worry, Mr. Prospective G.S.B. Man—there 


Grapvate School men write their theses between the 
second and third resident sessions at Rutgers, having 
been introduced to the project during their first term. A 
faculty advisor is assigned to each student between the 
first and second resident sessions and it is suggested that 
he begin to do some thinking about his subject. 

By the second resident period the banker has selected 
his theme and submits a brief outline of method and 
approach to the faculty advisor. The student leaves 
Rutgers at the end of the second session knowing that 
his thesis must be in the faculty’s hands by April 30 of 
the following year, a few weeks before he takes his final 
courses at the School. 

Just prior to the opening of that last resident session 
the student—now a senior—is called before a faculty 
panel for an oral examination on the ground covered by 
the thesis and other relevant matters. This examination 
is by three faculty members, two of whom have read the 
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—— 
Spirit 
Tuey tell this G.S.B. story— 

A friend of the School was talking to 
the wife of a student. She spoke enthusi- 
astically of what the course meant to her 
husband and hoped he’d be able to finish. 
Pausing a moment, she exclaimed: 

“Why, if it’s necessary [ll take in 
washing to keep Tom in the School!” 

Well, it wasn’t and she didn’t—but 
that’s the sort of spirit that goes into 
this thesis-writing! 


dissertation. The third man, unfamiliar with the stu- 
dent’s work, may quiz the banker on any matter related 
to the thesis or to banking in general. 

As A rule, the students write on subjects with which 
they are most familiar. Some who have no specialized 
interest are encouraged to select a field they can develop 
to the advantage of themselves and other bankers. Also, 
studies of local interest are frequently undertaken, the 
assumption being that the material thus developed is 
applicable to other communities. 

In gathering their material the students consult books, 
articles, speeches and other available writings, including 
the theses of their predecessors. Above all, the writers 
draw on the practical knowledge they have acquired day 
after day, year after year, in doing the work of a bank. 

The circulation of the theses on file in the American 
Bankers Association library is expanding. Since they 
were made available, there have been more than 3,000 
calls for this material—an average of about three a day. 
The readers are chiefly other G.S.B. men, banks and li- 
braries, including those in colleges and universities. Out 
of town readers are permitted to keep a thesis a week. 

It is expected that as the availability of this increasing 
reserve of banking literature becomes more widely known, 
its use will be greatly expanded. And its usefulness is 
increased as each successive graduating class makes its 
contribution to this unusual storehouse which embodies 
the two major objectives of The Graduate School of 
Banking: 

1. To develop among bank officers the habit of rely- 
ing upon research and facts rather than hunches. 

2. To build up the literature of banking. 


|= 


A.B.A. Gets 155 
New Members in 


Two Months 


Committee Hails 
Year’s Good Start 


The American Bankers As- 
sociation obtained 155 new 


months of its year. 

A special offer enabled banks 
to have membership from Oc- 
tober 1 until the close of the 
year, Aug. 31, 1943, for half the 
annual dues. 

Iowa, under the direction of 
R. O. Byerrum, of the Mem- 
bership Committee, and A.B.A. 
State Vice-president Richard 
R. Rollins, with the coopera- 
tion of State Association Sec- 
retary Frank Warner and a 
group of helpers, brought in 55 
new members during Septem- 
ber and October. This accom- 
plishment reduced by almost 
45 per cent the number of Iowa 
banks not A.B.A. members at 
the beginning of the year. 

“This campaign” said a 
committee report, ‘‘is reminis- 
cent of the Association year 
1937-38 when the now retiring 
president of the state associa- 
tion, A. T. Donhowe, with 
Secretary Warner and_ their 
associates secured 158 new 
members.” 

Missouri, through the action 
of Committeeman R. L. Do- 
minick and State Vice-presi- 
dent Leo D. Kelly, turned in 
15 new members following last 
year’s record of 42. 

In Alabama, under Commit- 
teeman Alva Maxwell and J. M. 
Rainer, State Vice-president, 
14 new members were ob- 
tained out of 37 prospects, a 
reduction of nearly 40 per cent 
in the non-member list. 

F. R. McGeoy, Jr., Missis- 
sippi State Vice-president, got 
11 new members, bringing that 
state within 16 banks of 100 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Albig Retiring 
From A.B.A.Staff 


Savings Secretary 
Serves 18 Years 


W. Espey Albig, deputy man- 


| ager of the American Bankers 


Association in charge of its 


| Savings Division, will retire at 
members during the first two | 


the end of this year. 


Mr. Albig has been with the | 


A.B.A. for the past 18 years, 
having joined the staff as 
deputy manager and secretary 
of the Savings Division in 1924. 
He has now reached the age 
prescribed by the Association’s 
retirement system. 

Mr. Albig, a native of Penn- 
sylvania, a graduate 
Pennsylvania Teachers College 
and West Virginia University. 


1S 


In addition, he did graduate | 


work at the University of 
Pittsburgh and at Harvard 
University. He taught in the 
schools western Pennsyl- 
vania for a number of years. 
Asa result of his activities in 


of 


organizing Liberty Loan cam- | 


paigns in western Pennsyl- 
vania during World War No. 


I, he became associated with 
S. Chamber of Com- | 
merce, from which organiza- 


the U. 


tion he came to the A.B.A. 


Other A.B.A. Posts 


Mr. Albig has been secre- 
tary of the Association’s Com- 
merce and Marine Commission, 
and the A.B.A. Foundation 
for Education in Economics, 


for which he helped to raise the | 


funds established in 1925 


versary of the American Bank- 


ers Association. Since January 


1934 he has been secretary of 
the A.B.A. Membership Com- 


mittee, during which period | 
the membership has risen from | 


64 per cent of all the banks in 


the country to more than 87 | 


per cent. 
He has been a close student 
(Continued on page 86) 


in | 
celebration of the 50th anni- | 


W. E. Albig 


National Banks’ 
‘Taxes Up 36.1% 


| Equalled 2.7% of 


| Gross in a Year 


of | 


Taxes paid by national banks 
increased $26,000,000, or 36.1 
per cent, in the year ended 
| June 30 last, says the annual 

survey of earnings and ex- 
penses made by the National 

Bank Division, A.B.A. 

“That increase equalled 2.7 
| per cent of gross earnings,” the 
survey report asserts, “or 9.1 
per cent of net earnings, and 
| provided the largest increment 
to current expenses.” 

The national banking sys- 
tem continues in a satisfactory 
‘condition, the report stated. 

A revision of the manual of 

laws regulating loans and in- 
vestments of national banks is 
being made by the National 
| Bank Division and will 
available late this year. 

In addition to the laws, the 
manual carries all regulations 
of the Federal Reserve Board 
pertaining to loans and invest- 
ments by national banks. 


be 


Manpower 


Bank personnel clinics 
are to be held in Phila- 
delphia, Dec. 8 and New 
York, Dec. 10, under 
A.B.A. auspices. 


"43 Program for 
| Banker-Farmer 


Is Drafted 


_A.B.A. Cooperating 
| With State Groups 
| 


A. G. Brown, deputy mana- 
ger of the American Bankers 
Association in charge of the 
Agricultural Credit Depart- 
ment, announces that his de- 
partment is cooperating with 
state bankers associations in a 
banker-agricultural program for 

1943. 

The program includes: 

1. Suggested action for sup- 
porting the Food-for-Freedom 
program, which will aim at (a) 
educating banks to the in- 
creased seriousness of the food 


| situation; (b) having an officer 


of every bank designated to 
handle matters pertaining to 
agriculture and _ agricultural 
defense financing; (c) persuad- 
ing banks to assume leadership 
in organizing their community 
financial resources in order to 
attain 1943 production goals; 
(d) bank cooperation in inform- 
ing farmers and farm workers 
of the part banks are willing to 
| take in the Food-for-Freedom 
program; (e) establishment of 
records by banks that will re- 
| flect the major sources of agri- 
cultural credit; (f) exploration 
by banks of agricultural re- 
sources in the various com- 
munities and assistance in de- 
veloping it for war purposes; 
and banker contact; (g) with 
county war boards and agricul- 
tural agents to get current in- 
formation concerning produc- 
tion goals. 
2. Assisting farmers in build- 
ing financial reserves during 
| periods of good farm incomes. 
3. Suggested action program 
to be followed by state bankers 
associations with respect to 
government-sponsored credit 
agencies in the agricultural 
| field. 
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Bank Problems Covered in New | Massachusetts Savings Bankers at A.B.A. 
Bulletin on Wartime Legislation | Real Estate Mortgage Conference 


The State Legislation Com- | 


mittee, under the chairmanship 
of Carl K. Withers, president, 
Lincoln National Bank of 
Newark, New Jersey, covered 
eight wartime banking prob- 
lems in its recent bulletin on 
emergency legislation. These 
suggestions are in addition to 
the 36 suggested enactments on 
its peacetime model statutes 
program. 

The emergency legislative 
bulletin calls attention to the 
need for consideration of: 

1. Non-member reserve stat- 
ute, which has a three-fold pur- 
pose: (a) authorization of the 
proper supervisory authority 
to increase and decrease from 
time to time the bank reserves 
of non-member banks; (b) limi- 
tation of statutory reserves to 
cash on hand and deposits with 
reserve depositaries approved 
by the supervisory authority; 
and (c) vesting of supervisory 
authorities with discretion in 
the approval of reserve de- 
positaries. 

2. Loan limitations to one bor- 
rower; government guaranteed 
contracts. Objective: granting 
to state banks the same latitude 
in making loans under Regula- 
tion V as is enjoyed by national 
banks under Federal statute. 


3. Banks as issuing agents for | 


sale of War Savings Bonds and 
Stamps. Enabling legislation to 
authorize banks to act as issu- 
ing agents upon designation of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

4. Bank holidays, with par- 


ticular emphasis on the A. B. | 


A.’s recommended Bank Holi- 
day Transaction Statute which 


makes it optional for banks to | 
remain open and affords ample | 


protection in the performance 
of most bank transactions. 

5. Powers of attorney given 
by men and women in military 


service—legislation to protect | 
banks and others acting under | 
such powers where third per- | 
sons insist upon proof that prin- 


cipal is still alive. 


6. Trust Receipts Act, which | 


affords a secured position to 
banks in advancing money to 
purchase materials in connec- 
tion with war contracts. 
P 
7. Bank examinations. Legis- 
lation providing that banks be 
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examined at least once each 
calendar year, with discretion 
in the banking department to 
require additional examina- 
tions, thus simplifying exami- 


nation procedure in a number | 
of states in these days of mount- 


ing costs and declining revenue. 
8. Trust problems. Successor 

fiduciaries; missing persons. 
The legislative bulletin has 

been mailed to state legislative 


councilmen, the A. B. A. official | 
family, and bank supervisory | 


authorities. 


Forty-four state legislatures | chairman of the arrangements 


meet during the Winter of 
1942-43. The State Legislative 
Committee will furnish, upon 
request, suggested model stat- 
utes covering the legislation 


considered in the state legisla- 


tive bulletin. 


Wartime Trust 
Conferences Held 
in Connecticut 


The first of a series of war- 
time trust research conferences | 


has been completed in Con- 
necticut towns and cities by 


partment, The 
School of Banking. 
In Bridgeport, Bristol, 
Farmington, Waterbury, Sims- 
bury, New Haven and Stam- 
ford, Mr. Stephenson met with 


Graduate 


trust officers, operating staffs, | 


trust investment committees, 


| 
bank officers and directors for 
trust | 


| sonnel in banks. In this treat- 
in- 


discussions of 
problems. 
Subjects considered 
cluded: How high a percentage 
of War ‘‘G” Bonds should be 
carried in trust funds? Should 
trust companies continue to 


advertise during the war? 


current 


der special services to men in 
the armed forces at reduced 
trust institutions 
war damage insurance? 
“How Compensation 


| costs; and 


written by Mr. Stephenson, 
| was recently published as a 
| supplement to the Trust 
| Bulletin, 


| marized 
| jectives. 


Should trust departments ren- | 


A one-day real estate mort- 
gage conference was held at 
the Statler Hotel in Boston on 


| Nov. 18, with savings banks in 


Massachusetts participating. 
The conference was spon- 

sored by the American Bankers 

Association Savings Division 


| with the cooperation of Dr. 
| Ernest M. Fisher, A.B.A. direc- 
tor of Research in Mortgage 


and Real Estate Finance. 


ings Bank, Boston, was general 


committee. 

W. W. Slocum, president of 
the A.B.A. Savings Division, 
spoke briefly on ‘ The Savings 
Business Real 
Mortgages.’”’ Dr. Fisher sum- 
the conference 


The conference was broken 
up into four discussion §ses- 
sions. A savings bank execu- 
tive sounded the keynote to 
each subject and bankers an- 
swered specific questions from 
the floor. 

The sessions covered : 

Rent control—(1)  Provi- 
sions of the law and regula- 


| tions; (2) appeals and adjust- 
| Gilbert T. Stephenson, direc- 
tor of the trust research de- | 


Estate | 


ob- 


ments; and (3) _ provisions 
covering industrial and com- 
mercial properties. Led by 
Myron F. Converse, president, 
Worcester Five Cents Savings 
Bank. 

Selling acquired real estate — 
(1) Pricing policy; (2) terms of 
sale; (3) selling efforts; (4) 
effect of rent control on sales; 
and (5) regulations on evic- 


| tions. Led by C. E. Spencer, 
George P. Nason, president, 
Charlestown Five Cents Sav- | 


Jr., president, First National 
Bank of Boston. 

Making new mortgage loans 
—(1) Refinancing HOLC, 


| RFC Mortgage Co.; (2) new 


loans; FHA Title VI; (3) pur- 
chases of existing properties; 
and (4) necessity for caution. 
Led by Henry J. Nichols, vice- 
president, National Shawmut 
Bank, Boston. 

Management of the mortgage 
portfolio — (1) Inspection and 
reappraisal of loans; (2) steps 
to encourage amortization and 
prepayments; (3) delinquency; 


| (4) effect of income taxes on 


portfolio; (5) Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Civil Relief Act; and 


| (6) adjustments on commercial 


property loans. Led by A. 
George Gilman, president, 
Malden Savings Bank. 


Women in Banking Survey Finished 


The 


Women 


Association of Bank 
has recently distri- 


buted to its membership a | 


special survey entitled ‘Wo- 
men in Banking,” dealing with 
the present selection, work and 
advancement of women per- 


as a whole and to all women 


fession. 
The survey on “Women in 
Banking’’ was prepared under 


the direction of Catherine S. | 
Pepper of The National City | 
ol Theale | employed in banks going into 
| servations of 30 members of the 
for | 
Trust Service Is Determined,”’ | 


association were 
obtain information from their 
localities on the 
points: 

1. Pre-war employment; 
personnel standards, and atti- 


following | 
| available for distribution to 


tude toward advancement of 
women in banking. 

2. Wartime measures used 
to fill positions left vacant by 
men. 

3. Are women now employed 


| in banks being advanced; are 
| A.I.B. students receiving pro- 
ment of the subject, there is | 
material of interest to banking | 


motions? 
4, List positions now being 


| filled by women; indicate any 
engaged in the banking pro- | 


others they may be able to fill; 
and those for which they would 
probably be considered un- 
qualified. 

5. Are many 


women now 


| government positions and war- 


enlisted to | @me industries: 


A limited number of addi- 
tional copies of the survey are 


banking organizations, libra- 
ries, etc. 
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[BANK MONEY ORDER 


ssl By 
THE NAME OF YOUR BANK 
on 


Dav re 


Money Order Form 


Is Recommended 


A standard bank money | 


order form for nationwide use 
has been recommended by the 


A.B.A’s special Committee on | 


Simplified Bank Operating 
Forms, headed by Louis W. 
Bishop, vice-president 
cashier, 
and Trust Company, Rich- 
mond. 


A full description of the bank | 


money order form, and recom- 
mendations for its handling, 
are included in the Bank Man- 
agement Commission’s Book- 


let No. 26, recently distributed | 


to A.B.A. members. 

The adoption of a stand- 
ardized bank order money 
form which would be readily 


recognized by bank customers | 


is heartily advocated by Mr. 
Bishop’s committee. The form 
would be uniform as to phrase- 
ology, color, size, paper stock. 

It is suggested that the fee 
for bank money orders be fixed 
at 10 cents for amounts to 
$100. 

Two plans of handling money 
orders have been developed. 
One calls for the use of the 
bank money order form with 
customer’s receipt stub 
tached. The second plan makes 
use of a triplicate form—the 
original, the register copy and 
the purchaser’s receipt. The 
face of the form is identical in 
each plan. 


and | 
State-Planters Bank | 


at- | 


CITY, STATE pate 


DOLLARS 


Good Work! 


Iowa’s' membership 
workers obtained 55 new 
A.B.A. members after 
a membership clinic in 
Des Moines under the 
direction of State Vice- 
president R. R. Rollins. 
Mr. Rollins, then vice- 
president of the Bankers 
Trust Company of Des 
Moines is now major in 
the Army. 


New Members 
(Continued from page 84) 


| per cent membership. State 
Vice-president Thomas. E. 
| McConnell of Maryland ob- 
tained seven new members. 
Twenty-eight of the 39 states 
| having non-member banks re- 
ported new members during 
the first two months of the 
| Association year, or to Nov. 1. 
This start, said the Member- 
| ship Committee, ‘‘augurs well 
| for the year’s work.” 


C. Simmonds, Jr., 
War Loans Group 


A. C. Simmonds, Jr., vice- 
| president of the Bank of New 
| York, New York City, has 
| been appointed a member of 
| the National War Loans Com- 
mittee of the American Bank- 


| ers Association. 


Banks Asked to Aid Financing 


of Nation’s 1942 Soy Bean Crop 


The Agricultural Credit De- 
partment of the American 
Bankers Association has sent a 
letter to banks in 21 states 
calling their attention to Com- 
modity Credit Corporation 
plans for financing the market- 
ing and processing of the 1942 
soy bean crop. 

Because of the nation’s need 


for oil, soy beans constitute a | 
real ‘‘war crop,” says the let- 
ter. It urges banks to “render | 


whatever assistance they can” 
to facilitate the program. 


Six different plans have been | 


offered for financing the crop, 
which exceeds 


Loans on Accounts 
Receivable Are 


Covered by Manual 


Members of the American 
Bankers Association have re- 
ceived from the Bank Manage- 
ment Commission Commercial 
Bank Management Booklet 
No. 25 outlining the credit re- 


quirements and operating pro- | 


cedure involved in lending on 
accounts receivable. 


The manual, designed to as- | 


sist banks in expanding their 
credit service to include loans 


against open accounts receiv- | 


able, discusses the operations 


200,000,000 | 


| bushels. 

“Because of the limited 
processing facilities,’’ says A.G, 
Brown, A.B.A. deputy man- 
ager in charge of the Agricul- 
tural Credit Department, “it 
is quite desirable that as much 
of the crop as possible be stored 
on the farm or in the county 
processing plants in an orderly 
way. 

“Tn the circumstances, banks 
will be rendering a service to 
the war effort by influencing 
farmers and elevatormen to 
keep the crop on the farm, in 
the elevator or in the ware- 
house.” 


charges, hazards and the de- 
| sirability of a special depart- 
| ment. 


Forms Included 


The manual also contains 
the following forms: agreement 
relating to the assignment and 
pledge of accounts receivable, 
corporate borrowing resolu- 
tions, collateral note, assign- 
ment of accounts receivable, 
| schedule of pledged accounts, 
statement of charges, individ- 
ual ledger card, control — indi- 
vidual ledger cards, remittance 
schedule, and subsidiary ledger 
of individual trade debtors. 


in this field of credit under 15 | 


and non-notification plans, ex- 
amination of application, de- 
termining amount of 


borrower, procedure for the 
borrower, credit approvals, in- 
ternal operations report of col- 
lections, verification of ac- 
counts, audits of the borrow- 
er’s books and records, service 


CONVENTIONS 


Because of the war and special conditions prevailing at this time the dates of meetings are subject to change. 


American Bankers Association 


Wartime Personnel Conference, 


District No. 3, 
phia 


Dec. 10 


Wartime Personnel 


Federal Reserve 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadel- 


Conference, Federal Reserve 


District No. 2, Federal Reserve Bank, New York 


1943 
Feb. 9-11 Mid-Winter 


New York 


Trust 


Conference, Waldorf-Astoria, 


loan, | 
rates, forms, appraisal of the | 


| headings. They are: notification | 


Albig Retiring 
(Continued from page 84) 


of the savings business and is 
author of a number of articles 
and brochures on savings bank- 
ing subjects. 

Mr. Albig is a farmer by 
avocation and plans to devote 
his time to his farm. 


State Associations 


1942 
Dec. Pennsylvania, Trust 
Hotel, Harrisburg 
Dec. 
Arbor 


Company Section, Penn Harris 


Michigan Study Conference, Michigan Union, Ann 


Other Organizations 


Central States Conference, Palmer House, Chicago 
American Management Association’s Wartime In- 


surance Conference, 


Hotel Drake, Chicago 
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HELPING BANKS MEET WARTIME PROBLEMS 
WITH THEIR PRESENT EQUIPMENT 


Numerical Transit System 


The Fastest Known Method 
of Writing Transit Letters 


hine Company 
Burroughs Add 


Send For This Booklet 


For years Burroughs has assisted banks 
in adapting the numerical transit letter 
system to their needs. Consequently, 
Burroughs has considerable informa- 
tion about the system to offer banks, 
large and small, who may find it more 
necessary today than ever to save 
time and effort in writing’ transit letters. 
This booklet may help you decide. It 
is yours for the asking. 


KEEP THEM BUYING 


Bonds and Stamps 


December 1942 


TRANSIT 
LETTER 
WRITING 


Most banks in the United States with large 
transit volume have had years of experience 
with the numerical transit system, which 
identifies payer-bank and last endorser by 


number instead of by name. 


Today, with the volume of transit items 
fluctuating, more and more banks are finding 
that they can save time and money, and meet 
today’s needs, by describing transit items 
numerically. This is especially true of banks 
whose work has been greatly expanded by 


wartime activities. 


If you would like more information, just 


write to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 


| 
United States 
if Savings 
iG 


Wartime State Legislation 


CARL 


Mr. WITHERS, president of the Lincoln National Bank, 
Newark, New Jersey, is chairman of the Committee on 
State Legislation, American Bankers Association. 


a series of bulletins will be issued from time to time 

for the use and guidance of committees in the vari- 
ous states which are now preparing their programs for the 
coming year when 44 legislatures will meet. A summary 
of the subjects covered in the first bulletin follows: 

1. Non-Member Bank Reserve Statute. In order to es- 
tablish effective control over bank reserves in the face of 
possible inflationary trends, there is need for the passage 
of a non-member bank reserve statute which will give 
state supervisory authorities the same degree of control 
over reserves of non-member banks as now exists in the 
case of members of the Federal Reserve System. The 
passage of such legislation will necessarily strengthen 
and preserve the dual system of banking. The proposed 
A.B.A. statute authorizes the proper supervisory au- 
thority, either the state banking board or the state 
banking superintendent to increase and decrease from 
time to time the bank reserves of non-member banks. The 
lower limits are the existing provisions of the state 
statutes. The upper limits are twice these amounts. The 
statutory reserves are limited to cash on hand and de- 
posits with reserve depositaries approved by the super- 
visory authority. 

2. Government Guaranteed Loans Under Regulation V 
—Loan Limitations to One Borrower. It is recommended 
that state legislation be enacted which will enable state 
banks to participate fully in Regulation V and other 
types of loans, partly or wholly guaranteed by the Gov- 
ernment beyond the statutory lending limits. National 
banks have such authority by an amendment to Section 
5200 United States Revised Statutes. Several of the 
states, by statute or regulation, permit such lending by 
state banks without such limitation. 

3. Bank Holiday Legislation. In the all-out effort to 
win the war, banks realize the practical necessity for 
remaining open for business on certain legal holidays. 
Without permissive legislation, such operation on holi- 
days has its dangers. The A.B.A. recommends the adop- 
tion of its Bank Holiday Transactions Statute, which 
will protect banks in most of their transactions. It pro- 
vides that banks may remain open on an optional basis, 
and renders them secure against claims of depositors in 
connection with payment, stop-payment, or certification 
of their checks. 

4. Delayed Posting Statute. There is a growing practice 
on the part of clearinghouse banks to delay posting and 
to return items on the day following their delivery to the 
clearings. The Negotiable Instruments Act and the Bank 
Collection Code proceed on the assumption that a clear- 
inghouse item is returned to the presenting bank on the 
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day of its original clearing. Many clearinghouses are 
concerned with the legal results of delayed posting and 
return. A suggested draft of statute, which will legalize 
the new practice in accordance with banking customs, is 
offered for the consideration of those dealing with this 
problem. 

5. Powers of Attorney Executed by Soldiers and Sailors. 
Many men going into government service, either with 
the armed forces or otherwise, have left broad powers of 
attorney with trusted friends and relatives with the view 
of having these persons carry on a business or otherwise 
promote the interests of those in the service. It is feared 
that many men will be disappointed when they find 
third persons insisting on proof that the principal is still 
alive. Many complicated legal problems are involved in 
the uncertainty whether a person is deceased. This arises 
in many cases in connection with those in military serv- 
ice outside the United States. Banks, for example, as 
holders of powers of attorney or dealing with agents 
holding such powers, may need protection in connection 
with the payment of checking or savings accounts or the 
sale of property and securities. Mississippi appears to be 
the only state which has a statute providing that death 
shall not operate as an absolute revocation on a power of 
attorney. Such a statute in its present or modified form 
may offer possibilities to those dealing with this problem. 

6. Bank Taxation. The Committee is watchful of legis- 
lation introduced which materially affects the building 
up of capital reserves by banks to meet postwar prob- 
lems. Its study, known as “The Bank on Wheels,” 
showing the inequality of the tax burden on the identical 
bank in the several states, has made a distinct contribu- 
tion to the cause of sound and equitable taxation, and it 
is available to those states where inequalities may still 
exist. 

7. Loans on Accounts Receivable. Many states feel the 
need for legislation which safeguards the assignments of 
accounts receivable without the requirement of direct 
notification. Because of the controversial nature of this 
subject, the Committee will eventually approve only 
such form of suggested statute as may reasonably com- 
promise all merited differences of opinion. In the mean- 
time, assistance will be offered to bankers’ committees 
by furnishing them with drafts of recently enacted 
statutes bearing on this subject. 

8. War Contractors’ Loans Secured by Trust Receipts. 
Banks lending money to finance war contracts are af- 
forded greater protection, if the state in which the loan 
is made has passed the Uniform Trust Receipts Act. 
This act, already passed in 13 states, gives the lending 
bank the benefit of a chattel mortgage lien on materials 
to be manufactured and processed for wartime needs, 
without incurring the expense and inconvenience of 
filing and recording, and complements the benefits of the 
Federal Assignment of Claims Act. 
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